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BEETHOVEN. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 
O stateliest! who shall speak thy praise, who find 
A fitting word to utter before thee ? 
Thou lonely splendor, thou consummate mind, 
Who marshalest thy hosts in majesty ; 
Thy shadowy armies of resistless thought, 
Yhy subtle forces drawn from Nature’s heart, 
Thy solemn-breathing, mighty music, wrought 
Of life and death—a miracle thou art! 
The restless tides of human life, that swing 
In stormy currents, thou dost touch and sway. 
Deep chords within us answer, shuddering 
At thy resounding voice—we cast away 
All our unworthiness, made strong by thee, 
Thou great uplifter of humanity! 
—N. Y. Independent. 





“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE,” ET CETERA. 


BY E. 





N. CRAW: ORD, 





‘What mortal his own doom may guess.’’—Byron. 

“Now, George, don’t be so ridiculous!” 
and Patty Rivers glanced half-laughingly, 
half-angrily down into the blue eyes raised 
imploringly to hers, and shook her head in 
a very determined manner. 

You must not imagine, from her looking 
down into those eyes, that George was of 
lowly stature and Patty a fine woman, as 
that expression is generally understood. 
No; she was only enabled to do so by rea- 
son of the beautiful humility which kept 
her lover on his knees at her feet, in utter 
defiance of dew and pebbles. 

“ But, Patty,’ urged the discomfited 
George, as he slowly rose to a very digni- 
fied height, ‘‘you take all the poetry out 
of a fellow! Byron does n’t impress you any 
more than—’ 

Language apparently failed to interpret 
his feelings, and he maintained a dignified 
silence for some minutes, pulling his cher- 
ished moustache sulkily, and thinking, 
rather resentfully, what a very pretty pic- 
ture she, his unpoetical betrothed, made, 
standing therein the full tide of moonlight, 
which shone and glimmered over her wavy 
brown hair and soft brown eyes. Then he 
thought that white muslin and pink ribbons 
were becoming to that style, but that, of 
course, was mere millinery, and then he 
thought himself very badly treated, and 
“he knew why!” 


“T hope,” he remarked, with a polite air 
of inquiry, “that your friend, Mr, Hollis, 
will soon arrive. I hear that he is going to 
remain all summer,’ and he looked keenly 
at the pretty face turned half away. 

Patty started, and glanced up into his 
composed, but gloomy countenance. 

“Yes,” she replied, after a moment's 
hesitation, “ we expect him to-morrow. He 
is very nice, and rich too.” 

“Very nice, and rich too,” echoed George, 
“a desirable friend—very.” 

“Papa thinks him nearly perfection,” 
said Patty, gayly. ‘“ But, George, don’t be 
so cross.” 

“TI cross!” ejaculated that gentleman. 
“No, Patty. Whatever my feelings might 
be at finding myself treated as I have been, 
I have the soul, I imagine, of the Spartan 
boy, and they remain hidden from careless 
observation. They are of no consequence 
to you!” 

“T think your feelings must have been 
of consequence to me, when I denied my- 
self the pleasure of seeing a gentleman of 
your attractions at my feet on the damp 
gravel. It must have been uncomfortable.” 

George did not deign to answer, but stood 
digging his cane into the gravel; and, see- 
ing that he was in what she called his 
“heroics,” Patty turned away, and with 
great wisdom kept a profound silence. 

Moonlight is beautiful, silence often 
soothing, but one is apt to turn from the 
contemplation of nature as seen under the 
beautifying rays of the one and the impres- 
sive solemnity of the other with a certain 
ill-defined resentment against them, when 
the object of one’s young and tender affec- 
tions can be seen by the former to turn her 
face from you, and helps to preserve the 
latter herself. 

Patty's brown eyes gazed solemnly at the 
moon, until, at length, George spoke: 

“It’s very hard on a fellow to be obliged 
to come sneaking round a girl's house after 
dark to see her, and then see others walk- 
| ing with her, and trying to cut a fellow out! 
| It made me mad to hear you singing with 
Bob Sawers, at Mrs. Brown’s last week, and 
the fellow put on such an air of devotion 





| that I could have choked him. And I 


must say, Patty, you looked awfully senti- 
mental.” 

“T was thinking, George dear, of you,” 
said Patty, slipping her little soft hand 
into his, ‘and how hard it was that papa 
would not consent to our marriage, and 
wondering if he ever would, for I will 
never, never marry without it.” 

“He never would tell me what objection 
he had to the idea, and I’m sure I don’t 
know,” said George, with a deep sigh. 
“And there’s Fairy Hill all ready for you, 
Patty. I even—” 

“ Hush, George! I hear papa calling me!” 
exclaimed Patty in a low voice of extreme 
terror.” “I must go now, or he’ll come to 
look for me!” and she ran quickly toward 
the house, while George, having watched 
the last flutter of her white dress through 
the trees, turned and walked slowly 
through the tall clover until he reached 
the highway, moaning over her father’s 
hard-heartedness, and turning over various 
plans for his overthrow and defeat. 

We can not tell of what his dreams were 
that night, but in hers Patty saw herself 
the mistress of that charming abode men- 
tioned by her lover, and, seated on the 
chintz-covered sofa in the drawing-room, 
declined with regal scorn the hand of the 


Shah of Persia. 
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“ You are looking very mysterious, papa,” 
said Patty, about a week afterward, as they 
sat at breakfast. ‘“ What is the matter? 
Has anything happened ?” 

Mr. Rivers did look very mysterious, and 
as he handed his cup to his wife for some 
more cream, a triumphant smile spread 
slowly over his broad face. 

“Do I, Patty ?” he exciaimed. 
should, too, for I have a secret.” 

“Not a guilty one, I hope, Mr. Rivers,” 
said a dark-eyed young woman who sat be- 
side his petted daughter, and she laughed. 

“Well, there’s guilt connected with it, 
Mrs. Hollis,” said Mr. Rivers, ‘and I sup- 
pose, like all ladies, you would like to hear 
it?” 

They made a very cheerful party, in that 
large,cool dining-room. Indeed few people 


“Well, I 





could persistently gloom in Mr. Rivers’ 
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society, and a gay assent from Mrs. Hollis 
showed him that his profound remark was 
as clear-sighted as original. Her husband, 
a delicate-looking man, witha large fortune, 
and a most expensive taste for literary ven- 
tures of the wildest sort, smiled at Patty, 
who smiled back at him, and Mrs. Rivers 
looked anxiously at her husband. 

“Well,” he commenced, with a bow to 
Mrs. Hollis, “last night I felt very restless, 
could n’t sleep in fact, and so I got up and 
went down to the verandah tosmoke. It 
was all very quiet, and after a time I turned 
to come in, when I heard Nipper, who had 
some way broken his chain, come dashing 
up tome. I thought I might as well chain 
him again, and so I walked down with him 
toward the orchard. I saw ashadow moving 
along by the orchard fence as I came near, 
and thinking of those Cochin-Chinas that 
were stolen last week, Patty, I crawled 
quietly round to the corner of the fowl-yard. 
Sure enough, in a few minutes I saw him 
coming, and the rascal flad a bag under his 
arm, which seemed pretty full. He didn’tsee 
me, and up he came to the corner just as I 
let Nipper go! You should have seen him 
struggle, but he never gave so much as a 
groan! I called the dog off, and before he 
had time to get up, I dragged him by the 
collar into the yard, and not caring to 
rouse any one, I bundled him into the coop 
he took the Cochins from, and threw his 
bag in after him.” 

“The wretch!” cried Patty. 
have murdered you! 
papa?” ~ 

“T-don’t think Nipper would be likely 
to trust him on parole,” said her father, 
laughing. “I left him sitting with teeth 
watering with delicious anticipations, be- 
fore*the coop.” 

“I propose that we go and interview the 
monster,” said Mr. Hollis; “it will be 
nearly as exciting as a circus,” 

“Oh, yes,” assented Patty, and, headed 
by Mr: Rivers, they all rose and left the 
room.” 

As they neared the fowl-yard, a very 
curious sound reached their ears, and Mrs, 
Hollis and Patty, who were in advance, 
gazed toward the novel prison with some 
astonishment. What could it mean? It 
was not the voice of Nipper, nor was it the 
clucking of the hens? No! hn fact the 
marvellous sound bore a strong resemblance 
to the dulcet strains of “O Come e gentil,” as 
heard from a violin, and filled with a par- 
donable curiosity, they opened the gate 
and entered. 

They say that true nobility of appearance 
will reveal itself under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, but I will admit that, 
despite his six foot one, his broad shoulders 
and blue eyes, George Grey was not seen 
to advantage as he peered through the 
bars of that hen-coop at his betrothed 
wife! 


“ He might 
Is he there now, 





And Nipper, a huge bull-dog with a black 
patch over his left eye, rose, in no way 
fatigued by his long vigil, the hours of 
which, doubtless, had been cheered with 
hope, and thrusting his massive head into 
Patty’s hand, looked for the approving pat 
which usually rewarded his faithful efforts, 
but which, for once, were wanting. 

Mr. Rivers could not resist a joke, and 
the consequence was that a few mornings 
afterward Geoi ge said to Patty: 

“T meant to play that serenade under 
your window, Patty, but since my cooping 
was the cause of your father’s consenting to 
our marriage, and I’ll have plenty of time 
to play to you in the future, I’m rather 
glad that I had the opportunity of improv- 
ing the musical tastes of your Shanghais, 
though there is still room for improve- 
ment!” 








Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 





BY D. C. ADDISON. 





CHAPTER VII. 

I sat mute and motionless, like a culprit 
awaiting his sentence. 

After surveying me with the greatest 
hauteur, he said: 

“Young man, do you see those works of 
art? Do you know upon whose premises 
you are trespassing ?” 

He then raised himself to his full height, 
and with a pompous air, said, “I am none 
other than Michael Angelo, the greatest 
artist the world ever saw, or ever will see.” 

I comprehended in a moment that I was 
in the presence of a madman. I knew, too, 
that I must not exhibit any symptoms of 
fear, so I forced myself to be at ease with 
my interlocutor, expressed myself happy to 
make the acquaintance of so distinguished 
a person, but expressed my surprise at 
seeing him, as I had supposed Michael 
Angelo had long been dead. 

‘Dead! what do we mean by dead? Can 
the spirit die, think ye? and the spirit, too, 
of such a man. No; his body died, and 
then his spirit wandered about for a time, 
seeking rest. Then, after a while, it dwelt 
in Reynolds, and last of all it came to me.” 

He then stepped close up to me and 
whispered in my ear, “Shall I tell you 
when? Just after the Indians stole away 
my beautiful bride, my Antoinette. My 
spirit—that is the spirit that then belonged 
to this body—fled, and went out in quest of 
Antoinette, and I hope it is with her; 
then she is safe from all harm; for, you see, 
the savages could not harm a spirit, and it 
would always come between her and them. 
It was a terrible conflict when the one spirit 
left me and the other entered.” 

He looked at me in fixed silence for a 
moment. Perhaps he read fear or unbe- 
lief, for he said, ‘‘ My friend, don’t you be- 
lieve in the transmigration of souls? I 


am 





do n't believe it, I know it, and it gives me 
great comfort; for now I am old, and very 
soon the spirit of the great artist must de- 
part, and somewhere, I know not where, 
my own spirit will find a body to dwell in, 
and Antoinette’s spirit will be free and 
also find a resting-place; and, O blessed 
day! we shall be united; and thus it shall 
ever be, throughout all ages, for ever and 
ever. What is that? I can’t exactly recall 
it. When this earthly tabernacle shall be 
dissolved, we shall have a habitation eter- 
nal.” He passed his hand over his eyes, as 
if a ray of returning reason shot across his 
mind. Then he said, humbly and mourn- 
fully, ‘I can not think what it is—some- 
thing about for ever and ever with An- 
toinette.” 

Then that look of unrest returned to his 
eyes till they fell upon the beautiful picture. 

“Do you see that?” he said, in a loud 
whisper. ‘‘ That is she, and sometimes I feel 
almost sure she turns her eyes in their 
sockets, and opens her mouth to speak. I 
think sometimes she will step out from the 
canvas, a real, living form. And why not? 
Did not God make man of the dust of the 
earth? Why then could not he breathe 
into that picture the breath of life, and it 
become a living soul? But suppose it 
should step forth now, where would be the 
bridegroom. My spirit, I mean, of course, 
that once belonged to this body, would be 
hovering round; but where would a body 
be found. If you were only a corpse,” said 
he musingly. 

I now felt it was time for me to form some 
diversion. I desired to get out of the pres- 
ence of Antoinette, so [ endeavoured to 
draw him back to his first dignified charac- 
ter. I said: 

“Who painted that picture?” 

““T, Michael Angelo,” he replied. 

“It is very beautiful, and does great 
credit to the distinguished artist. But I 
have not yet told you who I am. I am 
Raphael.” 

He laughed incredulously, and said, “Are 
you sure? Can you paint a horse so that 
it can be distinguished from a hog?” 

“We will see, after I find my key.” 

I had diverted his mind, and began to 
feel a little safer. I searched for the key, 
and at length found it, unlocked the door, 
and conducted my strange friend to my 


studio. 
“You see,” I said, “I have trespassed on 


your domain because the spirit of Raphael 
drew me hither, and unconsciously I found 
myself in the presence of Michael Angelo. 
There is my easel, and on it a picture I have 
nearly finished.” 

He looked at it intently, then at me, but 
said I was mistaken in my own identity. 

“You are not Raphael, but from the 
character of the paintings, it is probable 


you may be the same that I was before the * 


spirit of Michael Angelo entered into me. 
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That is, you are my former self, for that 
picture is exactly like one I once made. 
Yes, it is a mountain scenery of the 
island,” he said, musingly. “It represents 
a scene not far from Cape Town. Ah, ha! 
I remember it well. There is the moun- 
tain I have climbed many a time.” 

He looked at it long, and his eyes showed 
that his mind was far away in the long, 
long past. He then turned to me abruptly, 
and said, ‘I had thought to tell you not to 
trespass on these premises more, but now 
I say come often, since you are my former 
spirit, for I feel confident that her picture 
will soon be animate.” 

“ But what name shall I bear?” 

The old man stood with a ‘puzzled look, 
and passed his hand over his eyes in a be- 
wildered manner, and then said, “I can 
not think; but somewhere there are papers 
that will tell if they could be found. I 
know not where they were put. I can not 
think where I putthem. It was just before 
my spirit left me. No, I can not think,” 
repeated he, mournfully;: “and now I 
must go, but you must stay here and watch 
for the symptoms of returning life in that 
picture. I tell you, watch !” 

He said this last word with emphasis, 
and pointing toward me with his forefinger. 
Then he vanished from the room, and ina 
moment he was gone. I listened and heard 
him turn the key in the door and then 
descend the steps. 

I went back to the room I was in when 
he came: The embers had all died away, 
and on looking at my watch, I found it was 
two o'clock. There was no use trying to 
compose myself to sleep, so I rekindled my 
fire, and concluded to watch that night, at 
any rate. I looked out at the window. The 
clouds had all dispersed, and the stars 
were glittering in the sky. The moon was 
shining, too, and I had half a mind to wrap 
my cloak around me and go into the gar- 
den, but just then I saw two figures going 
along the lane. The shrubbery concealed 
them partially, but I doubted not that one 
of them was my visitant; and the other, 
who was he? I fancied he looked like old 
Hans the miser. I coupled this fancy with 
the fact of having seen them together be- 
fore. 

This old man, half-crazed and demented, 
was no doubt the owner of these premises. 
Friendless and alone, he needed some one 
to take care of him, and had, in some way, 
fallen into the hands of old Hans. I in- 
tended to constitute myself private detec- 
tive, and ferret out the matter, and ascer- 
tain, if possible, who were his heirs, if he 


had any. 
7 [To be Continued.] 





Books and sheet music are generally 
considered about as common property as 
umbrellas. 





MUSIC MAKERS AND MUSIC BOOKS. 





BY DARIUS EF. JONES. 





For some reason or other New York city 
has never been distinguished as a center of 
musical influence of a high order. Though 
she has had enough musical celebrities, 
from time to time, and on special occasions 
has brought out in concert and oratorio 
the works of the great masters with telling 
power and effect, yet there has never been 
such a thorough fusion of musical powers 
and influences there as to create a grand 
center of influence, such as we find in 
Boston. 

Yet, once upon atime, Gotham experi- 
enced a new sensation and a new delight, 
perhaps her mind had been somewhat pre- 
pared for it by the wonderful success of 
William B. Bradbury’s juvenile concerts, 
though everybody knew that the most of 
his young songsters were singing by rote, 
and if was the common opinion among the 
musicians of Gotham that vocal .music 
could not be successfully taught in classes ; 
that ifany one, young or old, wished to be- 
come skilled in singing he must have pri- 
vate instruction. And, indeed, there 
seemed to be good sense in this view of the 
case; yet the truth was not all on this side. 
A demonstration was about to be given 
which took the Gothamites by surprise, 
and carried their convictions by storm, 
George F. Root, then a young man, after 
careful study and considerable experience 
in teaching vocal music in the Boston 
schools, was invited to New York, to teach 
in two large and fashionable schools. One 
was the Rutger’s Female Institute, and the 
other was a highly popular and successful 
school for young ladies, under the care of 
Rev. Gorham D. Abbott. At thesame time 
Mr. Root was engaged to conduct the 
church music at Mercer Street Church, in 
New York. He entered upon his work in 
all these places with greatenthusiasm. In 
the church service he was greatly assisted 
by his wife, who possessed a voice of rare 
richness and sweetness of tone, and pre- 
siding at the organ himself, and having a 
large choir to carry out his views, he was 
able to conduct the psalmody in a most 
effective manner—not for display of musi- 
cal skill, but for the best impression of the 
service. 

But it was as a skillful teacher of vocal 
music in classes that Root won his greatest 
distinction. He demonstrated that not 
only the rudiments of musical knowledge 
can be thoroughly taught in classes, but 
also that a high degree of vocal culture can 
be attained in this way. Indeed, he dem- 
onstrated that, up to a pretty high point 
in vocal culture, voices can be better 
trained in classes than singly. The effect 
produced by his classes in these institu- 
tions, as developed in the singing of the 





young ladies, was perfectly marvelous in 
the eyes of the Gothamites. At first the 
old-line musicians said it was all surface 
work; that the young ladies were only 
taught to sing by rote, as Bradbury had 
taught his one thousand children, But 
when, from time to time, they found that 
these misses could go down to the very 
foundation principles, and give the reason 
of things, and that they were reading their 
music as intelligently as they read their 
English readers, and could run through 
the major, minor, and even the chromatic 
scale, with the most astonishing accuracy 
and precision, they began to confess that 
in Mr. Root they had. a teacher among 
them of no common ability, and that he 
was doing most thorough work. 

It was while in New York that Mr. Root 
got out his first church music book, in con- 
nection with a Mr. Sweetzer, under the 
title of “Root & Sweetzer’s Collection.” 
It contained music of a high order, but 
mostly for choir performance. It was also 
during these years that he began to publish 
ballads in sheet form, under an assumed 
name, many of which attained a high de- 
gree of popularity. In the meantime he 
spent a year or more in Germany, pursuing 
his studies under the best masters there; 
and when he returned, he took a still 
higher stand before the country. He was 
soon in great demand as a.conductor of 
musical conventions, and became eminent 
for his skill in their management. His 
normal music school at North Reading, 
Massachusetts, was the first of the kind 
everheld. George F. Root, therefore, may 
be considered the father of this kind of 
school in America. His several national 
musical conventions have~been grand suc- 
cesses, and they have finally culminated in 
a permanent musical college at Chicago, 
where students of music from all parts of 
the country are going for thorough train- 
ing in all departments of music—vocal, in- 
strumental, and sciéntific. 

It was to he expected that out of all the 
labors of such men as Lowell Mason, George 
James Webbe, William B. Bradbury, and 
George F. Root, many similar institutions 
would grow; but multitudes will prefer 
still to avail themselves of the rich, ripe 
experience of one like Mr. Root, who has 
devoted his Itfe with singular success to his 
profession.—Statesman. 





The irregularities of genius have been 
so often observed that it has at length be- 
come almost proverbial to associate a want 
of prudence with the possession of a bril- 
liant imagination. We easily pardon in 
others, and excuse in ourselves, an eccen- 
tricity of conduct, which we suppose con- 
nected with warmth of feeling, or the 
energies of fancy, and set down propriety 
and discretion as homely qualities, to ve 
valued, perhaps, but not to be envied. ~ 
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NEW YORK. 
New York, January 16, 1872. 


To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Since the close of the Italian Opera, everything has 
been extremely dull in musical matters, but this is usual 
in New York at this season of the year. 

Well may it seem dull, too, after having Lucca here 
for six weeks, so bright and full of life, reaily she seemed 
to impart some of her own vivacity to all her listeners. 
She made a lasting impression in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and deservingly so, for she is a genuine artiste and 
worthy the tribute of the public. 

Rubinstein and Wieniawski have given another series 
of concerts recently, and bade farewell to us for the 
present, going west. 

On Monday, Rubinstein gave a ‘* Matinee d’ Adieu” 
to an overwhelming audience ; indeed, ithas been a very 
long time, if ever, since there has been such a gathering 
in Steinway Hall; every available place in the hall was 
occupied, or rather, 1 should say, crammed. It would 
be well if the management would engage some one to 
take the place of those two uninteresting singers, Mlles. 
Ormeny and Liebhart, who have decidedly more preten- 
sions than ability. 

The Rubinstein concerts, though of an unexceptional 
quality, are perhaps somewhat too heavy for the gen- 
eral public, and for that‘reason, if they would but adda 
pleasing ballad singer, as a change of style and contrast 
to the balance of the programme, it could not but add 
to the general effect. Mrs. 8., u lady who has experi- 
enced a great deal of sorrow, addressed a note anony- 
mously to Rubinstein, asking him to play for her, at his 
next concert, the Marche Funebre of Beethoven, and stat- 
ing that she would attend with the hopes of hearing it. 
The great pianist was touched by the pathos of the note, 
and made a change in the programme that he might 
comply with her request. 

Camilla Urso, the much admired violinist, who has 
been absent from here for scveral years, is to play at 
the concert of the Philharmonic Society, to-morrow 
night. 

The Vocal Society, an organization of a high order, 
though not very large proportions, under the direction 
of Mr. J. Mosenthal, gave its first concert of the season, 
on Thursday evening last. There was much taste ex- 


hibited in the selections of the evening, and the rendi-" 


tion of the glees, madrigals, and part songs was particu- 
larly fine. Besides these, there was given, and I think, 
too, for the first time in concert in this country, two 
parts from Schumann's Mass—the Kyrie and Gloria. 

Aimee’s season of opera bouffe, which has been very 
successful and satisfactory, has terminated and been 
succeeded by a spectacular play called ‘*The Alham- 
bra.”” Surely, we have a goodly array of that class of 
pieces now. This piece is founded upon Washington 
Irving's story of the ‘‘Three Beautiful Princesses.” 

Edwin Booth is now playing at his theater in Twenty- 
third street, having already appeared as Don Cesar, 
Richard III, Brutus, and. Benedick in ‘‘Much Ado 
about Nothing.” 

On New Year’s day, as you know, the beautiful little 
Fifth Avenue Theater was totally dest: oyed by fire. This 
has been a very popular place of amusement, since Mr. 
Daly assumed the management, and lovers of the drama 
will be glad to learn that he has leased of A. T. Stew- 
art, Esq., the Globe Theater, and will re-estab:ish his 
company there. 

**Round the Clock,” is to be succeeded by the “ Cat- 
aract of the Ganges,” on the 20th. 

Sothern is stil! at Wallack’s. 

P. T. Barnum is to build a museum here soon. (He 
says it will be jfire-proof ) 

Balls are now in order, and society has been very gay 
this winter. The ‘Bal Masque,”’ given by the ‘Circle 


Francais de l'Harmonie,” at the Academy of Music, was 
a very brilliant affair, and was made up of an assem- 





blage of people, who had cast all care away before 
going, and had made up their minds to have a good 
time, regardiess of consequences. There was a notice- 
able air of familiarity amongst the maskers, and doubt- 
less there was many an intrigue formed, and romance 
began. VAN. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF MUSICAL DOINGS. 
(Condensed from onr Correspondence.) 


BOSTON. 

The National College of Music, Thos. Ryan, director, 
now firmly established in our city, is having all the suc- 
cess its friends predicted for it, and in the vocal de; art- 
ment it is so crowded with pupils that the services of 
two teachers additional to Signor Cirillo have become a 
necessity. The efforts of the director for the selection 
of artists capable of filling these important posts have 
been attended with marked success. Mr. C. R. Hayden, 
tenor singer, recently a graduate from the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, and for two years afterward a student under 
the best singing masters in Naples, has just commenced 
his labors in the college. And again, through the 
friendly agency of Mr. Howard Ticknor, the celebrated 
Tosti, known throughout Italy as a finishing teacher for 
the opera in Rome and Naples, has been secured, and 
may be expected during the next term. The weekly 
free matinees given to the p’ pils, in which all the art- 
ists take part, are invalua!lx« helps toward the forma- 
tion of a correct taste in music, and as far as possible all 
the pupils are required to be present. 

Forty concerts of classic music in one season are to 
many an education in itself. The pupils in advanced 
classes are now being initiated in singing and playing to 
orchestral accompaniments, and it may be of interest to 
all persons studying music to know, that although class 
teaching forms the bulk of the college work, pupils are 
not necessarily received for class instruction only—-they 
are received for single lessons, or in classes of two, or to 
have sonate duo or trio playing, with violin and violon- 
cello masters, participating in every advantage which 
the college offers all its pupils, and at no greater cost 
for such lessons than any which may be had from mas- 
ters out of the college. These are considerations of great 
consequence to all students of music. 

The advent of the Ita'ian Opera Troupe created quite 
a stir among the lovers of music, and furnishes a ready 
topic of conversation to allclasses. It imparts a life and 
spirit to many branches of business ; the milliners are in 
their element, the gentlemen's furnishing stores are re- 
joiced, for there is an unwonted activity in white kids 
and delicate neckties. Opticians are is the most smiling 
mood at the ready sale of double-barreled lorgnettes, and 
hackmen are temporarily insane by lavish prosperity. 
As for the music stores and publishers of books of th 
opera, they are thronged with customers, and the visit of 
Lucca is generally looked upon by a large class as a 
grateful dispensation of Divine Providence. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Theodore Thomas will give three orchestral concerts 
at the Acadamy of Music, on theevenings of January 23d, 
24th, and 25th. One of the evenings will be devoted to 
the compositions of Richard Wagner, and will afford 
those who wish to become acquainted with the ** music 
of the fature "an opportunity to doso. These will be 
the last concerts by this orchestra, here, for the present 
season. 

Mr. Wolfsohn’s sixth orchestra matinee, at Horti- 
cultural Hall, on the 11th, was largely attended. The 
Leonora overture of Beethoven—one of the most poetical 
compositions of this master—was exceedingly well ren- 
dered. Mozart’s symphony, in D major, was admirably 
performed, and warmly applauded, as was also the fa- 
vorite “ Traumbilder,’’ with its lively zither solos. Miss 
Julie Rive, who is making an excellent reputation as a 
pianist, executed ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hong oise"’ in a very artistic 
style. Mr. Wolfsohn’s seveuth matinee will be given 
next Saturday, the 18th. Beethoven’s first symphonie 
and Tannvhauser overture will be the principal features 
of the programme. 

The second of Hassler’s series of three orchestral con- 
certs was given on the 11th at Horticultural Hall, which 
was well filled, and the concert passed off in excellent 
style. The third concert will take place on the 25th. 

Rubinstein gave a farewell concert at the Academy 
on the 15th. MIcNon. 








TOLEDO, O. 

The concert and theatrical season has be n very suc- 
cessful here so far. We have been favored by some of 
the best talent in the country, such as the Thomas Or- 
chestra, Mario-Patti Combination, Miss Jane Coombs, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Mr. Macauley and company from 
Wood’s, Will Carleton, and others of lesser note. Our 
home talent have not as yet favored us with any of their 
performances. But we are anticipating a treat in opera 
from our Mendelssohn Union. A. E. 8, 


CONVENTIONS. 


We shall be glad to get musical information 
from all parts of the world, «nd hope to recewe 
programmes from professionals and amateurs 
who may wish their movements recorded in our 
columns. 











A musical convention was held in Milton, Wisconsin, 
commencing January 6th and closing on the 9th, con- 
ducted by J. M. Stillman and T. Martin Towne, of 
C icago. Dr. Root’s new book, the Glory, was used on 
the occasion. 

The Ulster County, N. ¥., Musical Association held 
its annual convention on the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
Dr. George F. Root and his son, F. W., 
A concert was given on the 


of January. 
conducted the exercises. 
evening of the 17th. 

The popular author, H. R. Palmer, will conduct a 
musical convention in Oxford, Ohio, commencing Tues- 
day, February 4, and continuing the four days follow- 
ing, closing with a grand concert on the 7th. He will be 
assisted by our able friend Karl Merz, and Samuel 
Tracy, of Oxford. That the convention will be a complete 
success and do much toward the formation of an ele- 
vated taste in music, Mr. Palmer’s name alone insures, 
for, to say nothing of his other popular works, the im- 
mense sale of his ‘‘Song King” has made his name 
familiar to every singer and lover of music generally. 





MILAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


[Extract from Milan, Italy, Cor. Saturday Night.] 


‘Americans come here with the expectation of entering 
the Conservatory to study music, and usually find they 
are several years too old to begin with, and that it is 
very unlike a college or seminary in America. There, 
of course, they employ some one of the many teachers, 
and receive private instruction. 

The following is a list of those considered the best for 
vocal music: Signore Sangiovanni, Signore Lamperti, 
Signore Boni, Signore Gerli, Signore Corsi, Signore Pe- 
rini, Signore Banola. 

Sangiovanni stands at the head of them all, and his 
pupils usually have the greatest success. He will not 
accept any one as a pupil who is tosing a second part. 
Artists come here from all parts of Europe to pass their 
operas with him before filling their engagements, as his 
method and style are so su:erior to all others. As 
he is a universal favorite, his pupils get the most ad- 
vantageous offers for their debut and subsequent engage- 
ments. I will give you a list of his American pupils 
that have made their debut in the past year, those that 
will debut the coming carnival season, and those remain- 
ing here to study. Those who have made their debut, and 
where engaged now, are ;' 

Miss Ida Roseburg made her debut with extraordinary 
success in Milan, at the Theater Carcano, in the opera 
‘** Rigoletto.” Her voice is a pure light soprano. Is 
now singing in Hanover, Germany. Has an engagement 
for five years. Miss Isabella Brush, of New York City, 
made her debut at Vercelli, Italy, in the opera “‘ Beatrice 
di Tenda.”” Her voice is a fine dramatic soprano. In 
addition to that, she is very handsome, and universally 
pleasing. Isnowsinging in Florence. Miss Evangeline 
Armstrong made her debut at Salasso, Italy, with suc- 
cess; fine soprano voice. Miss Matilda Phillips, a sister 
of Adelaide Phillips, made her debut in Milan, at the 
Theater Re, in the opera “ L’Italiana in Algeria,” with 
great su-cess; has a rich contralto voice. Miss Rovilli 
made her debut in Milan, at the Theater Re, in “‘ Linda 
di Chammonix,” also with success. Afterward sang in 
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Turin; light soprano voice. Miss Valerga made her 
debut in Milan, at the Theater Carcano, in the new opera, 
** David Rizzie ;’’ was well received ; light soprano voice. 
Miss Colville made her debut at Savona, Italy, in the 
opera “L’ Eligir d’ amore,” with success. Is engaged 
to sing at the Theater Carcano; light soprano voice. 

Scholars to make their debut this winter, during the 
carnival season, are: Miss Rosa Benson, of Brooklyn, 
will make her debut at Ivrea, Italy, in the opera ** La 
Sonambula.”’ Hasa graceful voice, soprano sfogato, and 
is one of Professor Sangiovanni's favorite pupils. Miss 
Jennie Bull, of New York, who has sang in concerts in 
America, will make her debut at Pesaro, Italy, in the 
opera of ** Martha;”’ has a rich contralto voice. 

Scholars at present studying: Miss Abbot, Miss Kel- 
logg’s protege, has a fine dramatic soprano voice ; prom- 
ises well. Miss Boles, an agreeable soprano voice, sings 
with much sentiment. Miss Josie Jones, of Cincinnati, 
mezzo-soprano voice, evinces much talent, and sings with 
spirit. Miss Emma Cranch, of Cincinnati, mezzo- 
soprano voice, studying for concerts and oratoria. Miss 
Guilford, soprano voice, sings remarkably well. Miss 
Keep, just arrived, has a fine soprane voice. Miss Mary 
Phelan, just beginning, good soprano voice. Miss Stone, 
handsome voice, and handsome face. 

The oniy young lady who was ever allowed to make 
her debut at the Grand Theater ‘ La Scala,” in this city, 
was an American girl, and a pupil of Sangiovanni’s, 
Miss Hensler, and the favor was gained through influen- 
tial friends. She never sang afterward, for she married 
the ex-King of Portugal, who renounced the throne for 
that purpose. Mr. Macdonald, a real basso-profundo, in 
one year, will be ready to debut. 

Scholars of other teachers: Miss Avoina Bonney, a 
pupil of Signore Gerli, has a light soprano voice, and is 
very graceful on the stage, made her debut at Alexandria, 
in ‘‘ La Sonambula,”’ with success. Is now engaged at 
Barletta. Miss Mary Trimble, daughter of the Ameri- 
can consul, was obliged to give up the stage from ill- 
health. Mrs. Reed, of New York city, after singing in 
concerts in America for some time, and studying here 
three years with Signore Banola, is to make her debut in 
opera at Malta, in ‘‘ La Favorita.’’ Miss Bernard, a 
pupil of Signore Perini, w:ll make her debut at Savona, 
Italy, during arnival season ; has a small voice with fine 
execution. Miss Woolwine, from Ohio, is here studying 
with Perini. Mr. Julius Perkins has a bass voice, with 
limited talent. Is unfortunate in making his debut. On 
two occasions he has been refused engagements. He is 
a pupil of Signore Perini. 


FROM P. BENSON, SR. 


Mister Eppirer: I have had a invigh- 
tashen to take part into the mewsickle 
phestival whitch is commin off in Sincea- 
natty. Hellen Marier, (that’s my wife's 
name, Hellen Marier) Hellen Marier is con- 
sidderable sot up about it. Of coarse it 
doant have no sitch effeck onto me. A 
man whitch has held so menny important 
posishens as I hev, izzent effeckted with 
sitch marks of distinckshun. 

You see thay took a grate deal of pains 
about it and had the invitashen printed. 
They also reckognized my hi standing by 
addressin it to “ the principle singger” in- 
sted of writin my name onto the letter. 

I wish to remark Mr. Edditer that I will 
not let the phestival fale for want of my 
help. Iam not oanly willin to sing, but I 
will sing the solo part. How mutch do they 
kalkilate to give for that? I think I aught 
to have as mutch a night for singgin soloes 
as for keepin singgin skewl and I kant 
afford at the price flour is now to keep 
singin skewl for less than foreteen shillins 
a night. I shood expeck to have a front 
seet and no dout the peapel wood invight 
me home all nite to their house. 











I wood like to make a phew inquiries. 
Will the singgers find thair own lights? 
And if so will thay be candles or keraseen 
lamps? Will they sit or stand when thay 
sing? Wood I seleckt my oan solo peaces ? 

I cood also write some mewsick that 
wood be sootable for the ockashen, and I 
think it is better to have something noo 
and fresh and not mewsick that was writ 
fifty or a hundred yeers ago. 

As thay will no dout be a grate call for 
mi pickter on that ockashen it wood be a 
good plan to have a small boy go around 
amung the oddients a sellin of them and I 
wood take } the prophets of the sale. 

P. Benson, Sr. 
Whitch the Sr __stans fer singger. 





VIOLINS. 





Some of our readers may be interested 
to know the names of the favorite violins 
used by several illustrious musicians. 
Mozart, MM. Alard, and Livoriall possessed 
fine Stainer violins. Paganini’s double 
basses, chiefly by Gasper di Salo, were duly 
displayed at the Kensington Loan Exhi- 
bition. Signor Bottessini produces his 
marvelous effects and musical gymnastics 
upon a small Carlo Testore contrebasso. 
This Milanese maker dates his instruments 
16—, the last two figures being always 
written in MS., a common practice with 
the old makers, who even wrote the whole 
label propria manu. The forgeries, on the 
other hand, have often the whole label 
printed. Lindley, the great violoncello 
player, seems to have been strangely par- 
tial to English makers. He made his debut 
on a Thos. Smith, whose instruments aver- 
age from five to eight pounds; and, for 
nearly forty years, he played the Italian 
opera on a Wm. Foster, which he surnamed 
“The Eclipse.” Signor Piatti owns a 
splendid Stainer tenor. De Beriot, oddly 
enough, chose for many years to play on a 
Marini, of Brecia (1570-1620), by no means 
one of the first makers; indeed, he lived 
before the splendid Cremonese period, and 
followed the models of Maggini. Ole Bull 
possesses a remarkably fine Maggini. In 
1861, M. Vieuxtemps used a Storini (about 
1782). This maker was the last of the old 
Cremonese school. He made on the model 
of Guarnesius, and his tone was much 
admired. M. Joachim, we believe, plays 
habitually on a fine Straduarius. Molique, 
Piatti, and Auer and others have made 
their debut upon inferior instruments, and 
only acquired their full reputations when 
later they became possessed of fine violins. 

It must be remarked that most violin- 
ists have several instruments with different 
qualities, suitable for different occasions, 
and, like other men, they are liable to part 
with their instruments and acquire others. 
—Contemporary Review. 





HOW NOT TO PLAY THE PIANO, 


Attow us to offer to the young ladies a 
few simple rules teaching them, ‘‘ How not 
to play the piano:” 

1. If there is—and there always is—some 
particular part of your piece which is 
rather awkward and difficult, don’t waste 
time analyzing it and finding out just where 
the difficulty lies, but flounder through it 
in a bold and beautifully mixed-up man- 
ner, and no one will ever be the wiser for 
it, perhaps. 

2. Don’t be afraid of the loud pedal. 
Master itat once. Comes in real handy at 
times. 

3. Carefully avoid octaves, if you would 
not have a horrid looking hand. 

4. Do please try “ crossing hands” when 
your teacher isn’t around. Oh! its beau- 
tiful. Never mind if you don’t hit the 
right note three times out of—three times. 
Looks awful hard. Cultivate it, girls. 

5. Don’t be too particular in regard to the 
left-hand part. No need of it. The bass 
don’t amount to much anyhow. Ain't 
much tune to it anyway, is there? Just 
tap in here and there every now and then. 
Punch with confidence, and a deaf man 
would’nt know the difference. 

6. Scorn the finger-marks. Originate 
your own. Make’em up as you go along. 
Great sight nicer, ain’t it? 

7. When you are to play your last piece 
to “company,” to make it go well, put all 
your rings on. 

8. In buying new music always remem- 
ber to select a piece with a yellow cover—a 
French named composition with a Dutch 
named composer. Carefully avoid ‘‘ home 
talent” of any kind. 





A NERVE-TUNEB. 


A London newspaper says: ‘‘ An interesting discovery 
has, it is stated, been lately made by an Italian. He has 
hit upon a method by which nerves may be tuned like 
harp strings, and brought into harmony with each other, 
His theory is that nervous systems, like musical instru- 
ments, are all liable to change of tone, and this change 
is of. little importance if all the nerves change t: gether, 
as by attention to diet and temperature the evil may be 
corrected en masse, but when, owing to accident or un- 
even wear, the general harmony of the nerves is de- 
s'royed, a disconnected action is the result, and a special 
mode of treatment is required, of which he professes to 
possess the key. He calls himself a ‘‘nerve-tuner,” and 
contracts to keep nerves in order by the month or year. 
There seems to be no reason why people should not take 
lessons in “‘ nerve-tuning,”’ and, like violin performers, 


acquire themselves the tuning art. Some nerves, like-- 
fiddles, want tuning each time they are used, and if _ 


every man and woman could screw up his or her nerve- 
fibers as they become relaxed, the world would be saved 
a vast amount of trouble, for it can not be denied that 
the principal sufferers from nervous disorders are not 
those who immediately labor under them, but their 
friends and acquaintances.”’ 





Beethoven wrote from inspiration, Mendelssohn also, 
while Mozart made his labors partake more of a work of 
art. Meyerbeer is not what we call great in the true 
sense of the word, for his operas are too light, grand 
though they often are. Beethoven presents to us in his 
works all that is good and beautifal in the world, and 
which appeals to our better nature. 
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MOLLIE DEAREST, Persley. 

WALTZ. Op. 64, No. 3, « Chopin. 

BREAK, BREAK. (Song), Reot. 
POETIC TASTE. 





No one of the fine arts is more commonly 
esteemed, or possesses more general empire, 
than poetry. 

In the art of painting, we willingly ac- 
knowledge our ignorance where it exists, 
and deem it no disgrace to be unable to 

‘point out the defects and excellencies of a 
picture. But of poetry (and the same may 
be said of music, though not to such an ex- 
tent) every one presumes to judge, and 
will give an opinion of a song or a tragedy 
with as much confidence as a finished critic. 

But there are really, notwithstanding 
this general presumption, but few who are 
qualified to judge accurately of this charm- 
ing art. To estimate justly the production 
of the muse, requires not only fine natural 
taste, but an extensive acquaintance with 
elegant literature, ancient and modern. 
Without these qualifications we may cavil— 
we can not criticise. 

From this general inability to judge ac- 
curately arises the admiration unjustly 
conferred on much modern poetry, to the 
comparative neglect of those masters to 
whom our language is indebted for its har- 
mony and grace. Novelty seems to com- 
pensate for excellence, and the short-lived 
poems of the day are perused with avidity, 
and extolled with extravagance by the gen- 
eral public and by the partial friends of the 
authors. 

To the old standard bards—Milton, 
Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Byron, 

Moore, and Burns—distinguished either by 





their sublimity, richness of imagery, learn- 
ing, or universality of genius, and who will 
be read while the English language lasts, 
all are willing to yield the first seat in the 
temple of the muses. 

The more modern poets—Tennyson, 
Goethe, Longfellow, Whittier, Willis, ete.— 
may be considered among the first poets in 
their age. 

Holland, Browning, and Bryant may 
possess equal, though different excellencies. 

These are the authors that ought to form 
and guide the public taste, in poetry, and 
to whom our language is under the greatest 
obligations. 

Many modern versifiers, such as Joaquin 
Miller, Harte, and others, may have merit, 
but it is of an inferior stamp, and entitled 
to little praise beyond that of industry. 

We often mistake the jingle of rhyme 
and the smooth sound of musical words for 
poetry, and forget to scan the lines to 
search for ideas, which are, often, almost 
totally wanting, and if, after considerable 
sifting, happily one is discovered, it is so 
smothered in redundant words and adjec- 
tives that it becomes too much diluted to 
have much pungency or odor. 

An acquaintance with good poets will 
enable us to detect the faults of the bad; 
and if it be true that a good taste in litera- 
ture leads to a correct taste in politics, 
morals, and religion, this is no trifling ac- 
complishment. 





THE PROMINENT PAST. 


Since the last issue of the Vistror, events 
of importance to the musical and dramatic 
world have transpired, the particulars of 
which our readers have already become 
familiar with, consequently we briefly men- 
tion such occurrences more as a matter of 
record. 

On December 20th, Georce P. Purnam, a 
warm and intelligent friend of artists and 
authors, died suddenly, at bis place of busi- 
ness, in New York city. 

Mr. Putnam was one of the first to build 
up the business of importing English books, 
and he was probably the first to introduce 
the sale of American publications into Eng- 
land. He was an author of acknowledged 
merit himself, and his business as a pub- 
lisher brought him into intimate and 
friendly relations with many of the most 
eminent writers of his time. For many 
years he published the works of Washing- 
ton Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Bayard 
Taylor, and others. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Putnam 
was an active member of several artists’ 
clubs of New York. He was also one of 
the committee for the preparation of a re- 
presentation of American art at the Vienna 
exhibition. 

The new year started out much as the old 








one ended. Hardly had the audience of 





the Fifth Avenue Theater, in New York, 
dispersed, on the afternoon of New Year's 
day, when the building was found to be in 
flames. The fire spread rapidly and the 
building was completely destroyed. For- 
tunately no lives were lost. This was one 
of the leading theaters in New York ever 
since Augustin Daly became its manager. 
The company was famed for its talent and 
the magnificence of its wardrobe, it being 
in the latter respect at the head of the 
theaters in this country. The play given 
at the matinee, which was just over when 
the fire broke out, was entitled ‘‘ New 
Year’s Eve, or False Shame.” 

Mr. Joseph Jefferson made his first ap- 
pearance since his illness in Ford’s Opera 
House, Baltimore, on New Year's night, 
and was greeted by a large and fashionable 
audience. Many who have read very silly 
andcontradictory reports regarding his eye- 
sight, and even his “sanity,” will be de- 
lighted to know of his reappearance, as we 
fear it will be a long time before another 
Jefferson will grace the American stage. 





GENIUS—TALENT. 


In common conversation these powers of 
the mind are generally confounded. Web- 
ster says: 

Genius.—Strength of mind; uncommon 
powers of intellect; particularly the power 
of invention. 

Talent.—Eminent abilities ; superior genius. 

Which definitions would lead us to be- 
lieve that they are one and the same, with- 
out difference. But many writers and 
philosophers consider genius distinct from 
talent, as the one is the gift of nature, and 
the other the result of industry. 

Genius is an intrinsic faculty, which en- 
ables its possessor to discover an object at 
a single glance. 

Talent may discover the same object, but 
would require time and the aid of a tele- 
scope. 

Genius is surrounded by glory; talent is 
attended by more usefulness, as the dia- 
mond and emerald, though more precious, 
are less current than silver or gold. 

If a writer is a man of genius, he inter- 
ests and delights, even where he does not 
convince. A man of talent, in the same 
pursuit, may write with more method, rea- 
son with more closeness, but we yawn and 
weary before we end the treatise. 

In elocution the distinction is not less 
striking. The man of genius inspires his 
audience with the passions he feels, now 
thrills them with horror, and now fires them 
with disdain. The man of talent keeps 
precisely to the point, says just the very 
thing he ought and no more, is well posted 
with his subject, and aims only to give cor- 
rect information in correct language. 

In music, the pianist will produce, on 
the spot, melodies with original and com- 
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plicated extemporaneous embellishments, 
clothed in the choicest harmony, borrowed 
from the exhaustless wardrobe of his 
creative imagination. The talented per- 
former requires time and deliberation to 
attain the same success, and often, after 
all, produces less effect on the hearers. 

As a statesman, the man of genius is 
bold and original; the man of talent cau- 
tious and safe. There are times in which 
the former may endanger the state by his 
temerity, or save it by great abilities; while 
the latter, in any important crisis, could do 
neither, but in ordinary times would steer 
the political ship with safety, though with- 
out glory. 

In short, genius is a natural, creative 
power, original in its conceptions, and 
rarely met with in an eminent degree. 
Talent is universal, and the never-failing 
reward of attentive industry. But talent, 
by cultivation and habitual exercise, is, in 
some, so great as scarcely to be distin- 
guished from genius. 

Let none flatter themselves that they 
are endowed with the rarest intellectual 
endowments, and that they are persons of 
genius, but let it be our honest ambition to 
obtain what is within the reach of all, and 
strive to become persons of useful and re- 
spectable talent. 





S12 EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


This versatile and voluminous English 
writer and novelist died January 19th, in 
London, at the age of sixty-seven. 

He stood in the front rank of literature, 
and for nearly half a century his pen has 
delighted the reading people. For many 
years he has been the most widely read of 
any English writer, and as a dramatist he 
has been made known to thousands who 
would not read his books. Among his 
many plays, the “ Lady of Lyons,” “ Riche- 
lieu,” and “ Money,” are too well known to 
need praise. 








EPITOMES. 


From time to time will appear in the 
Visitor an epitome, prepared expressly 
for it, of the lives of illustrious musicians, 
All persons, and especially those who are 
engaged in the study of music, ought to 
possess some knowledge of the biography 
of the authors whose compositions they 
are studying. They should have some defi- 
nite idea of their peculiar geniuses, and 
comparative excellencies., 

Very many people find biographies, when 
spun out to the length of volumes, or even 
to many pages, rather dry and unprofitable 
reading; therefore they fail to acquaint 
themselves with anything more than the 
author’s name, without even knowing his 
nationality, or in what age he lived, when 
he died, or whether he is dead at all. 











It is for such, more especially, that these 
short sketches are written, and conse- 
quently they will be as concise as possible. 

In this number will be found an epitome 
of the life of Frederic Chopin. 


WHERE LIES THE FAULT? 








Not always in the teacher of music, for 
of music we are speaking. That individual 
sometimes finds himself, or herself, in some- 
thing of the predicament of the teacher 
who was requested by the pupil’s parent to 
furnish capacity, regardless of cost. This 
reminds us of a rude fable, which may not 
be out of place, and may serve to show the 
absurdity of always laying the fault at the 
teacher’s door, when improvement is not 
made, or as great advancement as is ex- 
pected. 

There is such a vast difference in per- 
sons, respecting aptitude for learning mu- 
sic, and a vast difference in the quality of 
voices, and in “ musical ear,” as the term is. 


THE SINGING CLASS. 
‘* Have you heard the news?” the raven cried 
From her perch, as she looked down, 
And strutting ’round, the peacock spied, 
** Miss Nightingale is coming to town ; 
Will you tell your friend, Madam Goose, to-day ? 
I will speak to the owl, by and by, 
And other friends, when they come in my way ; 
I will keep for them all a sharp eye. 
If we for our young a gvod teacher can find, 
You sve, very soon they will sing 
Just as well and as swectly, you mind, 
As any fine bird on the wing.” 
So the goose and the peacock, the turkey and hen, 
The raven, the owl, and the jay, 
Called a mecting to order, as they do among men, 
And chose a committee, one day, 
To wait on Miss Nightingale, should she arrive, 
And ask her their young ones to teach. 
They soon made agreement, the bird was to strive 
To do what she could for each. 
So the brood got together, and stood in a row, 
While the nightingale warbled a note :— 
“‘ And now, altogether, do just as I do, 
Make the sounds come forth from the throat.”’ 
Poor Miss Nightingale, what could she do? 
She hung her head in despair and surprise, 
As they all screamed in chorus, as though 
They would rend asunder the skies. 
The class was dismissed, and they went their way, 
While their teacher they thus extolled :— 
‘* What teaching! we've learned just nothing to-day ; 
Miss Nightingale’s no teacher at all!” 


THE DEGENERATE DRAMA. 

We think the Enquirer is quite right 
when it says that the cause of the marked 
decline of the legitimate drama, and its 
usurpation by inferior amusements, is owing 
to a mistake of those whose business it is 
to run our theaters, and not the taste of the 
public. The people are not so corrupt as 
these persons appear to think. 

And that “the man who, in this city, 
for instance, will establish a season in a 
theater, to be filled by the Lest living 
actors and actresses in the good old En- 
glish drama, will obtain a monetary har- 
vest not given to the miserable and degen- 
erate performances which now appeal to us 
for support.” 











ECHOES. 


The opinions of the multitude are usu- 
ally but echoes of those of a few individ- 
uals who are supposed to have qualified 
themselves to utter their sentiments. This 
is perfectly natural, for in this busy age, 
no single individual has the leisure to apply 
his mind to the investigation of every- 
thing. He is obliged to content himself 
with bringing to perfection, as near as he is 
able, that particular work or profession 
which he has planned to follow. At other 
things he gives a hasty glance, or trusts to 
others for guidance. 

Even in the most important matters we 
do this; in those which regard life and 
death we lean upon others. We havesome 
knowledge, perhaps, of physiology, and, it 
may be, prescribe for ourselves occasion- 
ally some nostrum; but in serious illness 
we call the physician, and scarcely glancing 
at his cabalistic prescription, swallow the 
potion, the admixture of health-giving 
poisons, with a blind faith in its effi- 
cacy. 

This is as it should be, notwithstanding 
we so often see appended to some quack 
medicine, ‘‘ Every man his own physician,” 
for every man of sense knows he has not 
the time to store up the necessary informa- 
tion to become his own physician. 

But it is not our intention to make a dis- 
sertation on physic. We only take it as a 
prominent illustration of our idea, that no 
one is competent to express to the public 
an opinion upon a subject he has not 
studied. 





MANAGER STRAKOSCH. 





It is rumored that Strakosch has made 
formal application for the Academy of 
Music in New York for next season, and 
that it is his intention to bring out Nilsson, 
Adelina Patti,and Campanini. He is an 
adroit manager; but it is probable that 
Jarrett and Maretzek have forestalled him 
as they would not have organized such a 
company as theirs upon so frail a footing in 
New York as a three months’ lease of the 
Academy. That he will bring Patti as soon 
as may be, and, perhaps, Nilsson-Rouzaud, 
is quite probable; but not while the two 
gentlemen just named have anything to 
do with the Academy of Music in Four- 
teenth street. 





The collection of the late T. Buchanan 
Reid, comprising, besides his own compo- 
sitions, specimens of Bierstadt, Herzog, 
Coleman, and Inman, also marble busts, 
antique furniture, etc.,were sold in Philadel- 
phia, on the 25th ult. The collection com- 
prised nearly one hundred objects, some 
thirty of them being portraits painted by 
the poet-artist himself. 
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WHEN AND WHERE—MUSICAL CHRONOLOGY, 1872. 


FEBRUARY. 

3. Mlle. Aimee closed her opera bouffe season at Lina 
Edwin’s Theater, N. Y. 

6. Wachtel, the German tenor, appeared in Cincin 
nati, as Manrico in “‘ Trovatore,’’ at Mozart Hall. 

7. Two of the grandest opera troupes performing in 
Cincinnati. Italian Opera Troupe at Pike’s, with Nils- 
son, Cary, Duval, Capoul, Brignoli, etc. The German 
Opera Troupe at Mozart Hall, with Wachtel, Mlle. 
Lichtmay, etc. Farewell appearance of Nilsson in Cin- 
cinnati. 

12. Mr. Charles Santley, a celebrated English baritone, 
made his debut on the operatic stage, at the Academy of 
Music, N. Y., in ‘‘ Zampa,” singing the title role, sup- 
ported by the Parepa-Rosa English Opera Troupe. 

23. Mrs. Chas. Mculton made her ‘‘ debut” in Cincin- 
nati, at Pike’s. 





MAY. 
1. Parepa Rosa, Mile. Nilsson, Charles Santley, and 
William Castle sailed for Europe. 
2. Theodore Wachtel sailed for Europe. 
4. Franz Abt arrived in New York. 
6. Niblo’s Garden, New York, destroyed by fire. 
17. Complimentary concert by th: Cincinnati Har- 
monic Society, to Miss Emma Cranch. 
JUNE. 
5. Franz Abt arrived in Cincinnati. 
6. Grand concert at Exposition Hall in honor of the 
eminent German composer. 
ll. National Sangerfest opened at St. Louis, 
Dexter, of Cincinnati, as leading soprano. 
11. Complimeutary concert to Miss Josie Jones at 
Pike’s, by Signor Alfisi. Boston Jubilee inaugurated. 
30. Miss Josie Jones left for Europe to complete her 
musical education. 


Mrs. 


JULY. 

6. Herr Franz Abt sailed for Germany. 

8. Herr Johann Strauss made his metropolitan ‘ de- 
but”’ at the Academy of Music, N. Y. 

9. The Garde Republicaine Band from Paris, France, 
gave their first concert in New York, at the Empire 
Rink. 

22, 23. The French Garde Republicane Band, M. Pau- 
lus leader, give concerts at Exposition Hall. 

27. Mile. Nilsson was married to M. Rouzaud, in Lon- 


don, England. 
AUGUST. 


10. Miss Rose Hersce arrived from England. 

15. Martin’s Opera House, Albany, N. Y., formerly 
Martin's Hall, which had been destroyed by fire, re- 
built and re-opened. 

26. The regular season at the Grand Opera House, New 
York, inaugurated with ‘“ Le Roi Carotte.” 

SEPTEMBER, 

10. Sig. Mario, the tenor, arrived at New York from 
Europe. 

16, Signor Mario, after many years’ absence, made his 
reappearance in America at Steinway Hall, New 
York. Farewell concert to Miss Julie Rive, at College 
Hall, Cincinnati. 

23. Anton Rubinstein, Russian pianist ; Wieniawski, 
Vivlinist,and the Misses Liebhardt and Ormerny, made 
their American ‘‘ debut” at Steinway Hall, New York. 

30. Mme. Pauline Lucca made her American ‘‘ debut ” 
at the Academy of Music, New York, as Selika in 


* L’ Africaine.”’ 
OCTOBER. 


1. Mishler’s Academy of Music, Reading, Pa., was in- 
augurated by a concert by home talent. 

7. Aiken’s new theater, Chicago, Ill., inaugurated by 
a concert by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. 

14. The Aimee Opera Bouffe Company, with new art- 
ists, commenced their first engagement at the Olympic 


Theater, New York. 
NOVEMBER. 


ll, On this and the following night all the theaters in 
Boston, Mass., were closed, in consequence of the con- 
flagration there on November 9th. 

14. Farewell concert to Miss Jennie Sullivan, at Pike’s 
Opera House. 

20. First of the season of the Patti-Mario concerts at 
the Opera House. 

22. The Coliseum, Boston, Mass., used during the Jubi- 
lee, was sold for $10,500 to Theophilus Cushing. 

DECEMBER, 

8. The Grand Opera House, St. Louis, Mo., closed, it 

having proved a fail 


9. First appearance in Cincinnati of Rubinstein and 
Wieniawski, at Pike’s Opera House, 

11. Andres and Fletcher’s Classical Chamber Concert 
at College Hall. 

17. First concert of the new Cincinnati Orchestra, at 
Pike’s. 

17. Harmonic Society concert in aid of the Bethel at 
Opera House. 

21. Robinson’s new Opera House, corner Ninth and 
Plum, opened. 


>.>. 


EPITOME OF THE LIFE OF FREDEBIC CHOPIN. 

Frederic Chopin was born in 1810, in a town near 
Warsaw, called Zelazowa-Wola. His constitution was 
fragile, and he only attained the age of thirty-nine 
years, and was buried between the tombs of Bellini and 
Cherubini, in the cemetery of Pere-la-Choise. 

Short as was h's life, he accomplished much, and in 
one sense, his life was long. For as the poet says: 

“That life is long which answers life’s great end.” 
Long life is not that which is counted in years, for 
“In hoary-headed youth, Methusalems may die.”’ 

There are very many in the world of literature and 
art, whose lives resemble a vast tract of land with many 
waste and sterile places, while others are like rich, well- 
cultived gardens, where choicest flowers grow in profus- 
ion. Of the latter character was that of Chopin. Full 
of poetic feeling and imagination, music became the 
vehicle by which he expressed the warmth and ardor of 
his fine, sensitive nature. 

His compositions are at once bold and forcible, yet 
polished and graceful. He seemed to shrink from the 
least approach to coarseness, even in the productions of 
others. 

His graceful polish of style required a cultivated taste 
fully tocomprehend, and consequently he was not always 
appreciated by the multitude. About this he appeared 
a little sensitive, and generally played to a select circle, 
seldom appearing in public, and spent the greater por- 
tion of his professional life in Paris, where he was 
heartily welcomed, and valued according to his mer.ts. 

There is no greater proof of the genius of Chopin, 
than that his compositions partook largely of the nature 
of the man and of the country to which he belonged. 
They were not distorted imitations of the ideas of those 
who had lived before him, or of his contemporaries ; but 
pure, orginal conceptions of his own brain and imag- 
inations. The more his mazurkas, his polonaises, and 
his etudes are played and studied, the more will their 
beauties become apparent. 

The musical education of no one can be complete with- 
out becoming, ip a measure, conversant with his com- 
positions. 

Always, from his earliest years, favored and received 
by the cultivated and select classes, Chopin knew how to 
compare his own attainments with others, and if he 
knew, and sometimes felt that he did not at all times re- 
ceive all the eclat that was justly his due, who can 
wonder or blame him. 

No man of true native genius ever received all the 
laurels to which he was justly entitled until the earth 
closed over him, and the first wreath that often-times 
twined for him, is placed upon his coffin. 

It is somewhat remarkable, and worthy of note here, 
that the funeral march in one of C opin’s sonatas, which 
was arranged by himself for the orchestra, was first per- 
formed at his own funeral. 

This little sketch of Chopin's life is merely intended as 
a general outline of him as an artist and composer, as 
distinct from him in a social light. 

Having in early life left his home in Poland, he formed 
no ties, never having married; and the only relative 
who stood by him in his dying hour was his sister, Mme. 
Jendrzejericz. 

He rests in the silent tomb, but lives ever in song, and 
while music continues to charm, his name will never be 
lost in oblivion. 

He has left about seventy works, all finished and com- 
plete—for all that he had begun, and was unable, by rea- 
son of ill health, to finish, he caused to be destroyed, 
fearing, perhaps, that some one would tamper with them 
who would only ruin their beauty. 

Whoever admires the beautiful, whoever delights to 
feast bis soul on poetry, will find Chopin’s productions 








exactly to his taste. 














—Miss Kate F. Huff, wants to hear of a place where 


a teacher of instrumental music is needed. Address, 71 
East hirteenth street, Covington, Ky. P. UO. Box, 
468. 


—-We will notice in the Vis1Tor, gratuitously, the musi- 
cal wants of teachers, organists, seminaries, and 
churches, who desire situations or have vacancies to fill, 
if our friends will make known to us their wants. 


— The Whole Story,” in regard to teaching music, 
and a good deal better and more fully told than has ever 
before been done, can be found in ‘** Root’s Normal Mu- 
sical Hand-book.” 

No music teacher CAN AFFORD to do without this thor- 
ough and complete book. It contains more new ideas, 
valuable suggestions, and sound invention than any 
hand-book ever did. 


—An effort is being made to permanently establish a 
Normal Music School at New Albany, Ind. The veteran 
instructor, B. F. Baker, of Boston, is at the head of the 
enterprise, and his associates are, believe, gentlemen 
of experience and ability. 


—One of the brightest of our exchanges is the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Reporter. It is brimfnl of information for 
publishers, and running over with witty items for every- 
body. Published weekly by George P. Rowell & Co., 
New York. 


—In last month’s VisiTor we noticed the arrival of P. 
Benson, Sr. (‘whitch the Sr.,”’ etc.) In this number we 
publish a communication from the celebrated ‘‘ singger,”’ 
from which it will be seen that he might possibly be in- 
duced to consider any reasonable proposition from the 
May Festival Committee. 


—The American Journal of Education is an able and inter- 
esting periodical, which we are sure our teachers and 
school officers will find a great aid to them in their work, 
as it discusses all phases of the subject of education, and 
contains valuable plans for building school-houses, etc. 
Published by A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 


—The next mass rehearsal of the Cincinnati chorus 
for the May Musical Festival will be held on the even- 
ing of February 6. On February 20, there will be 
another, aud on March 6, weekly rehearsals will begin, 
to continue on Tuesday of each week. After the Ist of 
March no more members will be received in the Cincin- 
nati chorus. 


—We welcome with pleasure the Musical Echo, the 
latest addition to our list of musical excbanges, published 
by H. N. Hempstead, Milwaukee, Wis. We like the initial 
number of the Echo. Its mechanical appearance is as 
neat and beautiful as the “Cream City” itself, from 
whence it hails, and we sinc«rely hope that the people of 
Milwaukee, and the Northwest generally, will give it 
such encouragement as the euterprise deserves. 


—The song, ‘‘ Break, Break,”’ in this number, is from 
the king of piano instructors, ‘‘ Root’s New Curriculum.” 
The Curriculum is acknowledged by teachers every- 
where, who have examined it, to be beyond comparison, 
and if many others, who are stumbling on in the old 
track, would pause to examine its pages, they could 
lighten their labor, and greatly increase the progress 
of their pupils. 


—W. A. Bradshaw & Son, the enterprising Indianapo- 
lis agents for the superior “Weber”? pianos, having been 
unable during the past year to accommodate the large 
stock of ‘* Weber’? and Mason and Hamlin organs,which 
the appreciative Indianapolis public demand, have re- 
moved to one of the most commodious ware-rooms in that 
city, and intend to fit it up in a handsome manner. 
When comfortably settled in their new quarters, the 
firm intend giving a grand opening, when the dulcet 
tones of the ‘* Weber” and the notes of sweet singers can 





be heard for the listening. 
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CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The interest in this undertaking seems to be in- 
creasing in a geometrical ratio. From the first it has 
been looked upon as a preparation for a rich musical 
treat of the highest order, and certainly its projectors 
have no reason to complain as to the complimentary 
manner in which the highest authorities amongst the 
press, both East and West, have given it notice. 

No question as to the success of the instrumental part 
could be raised, for Theodore Thomas’ concerts were 
fresh in the mind, and with the same orchestra which 
had been thrilling large audiences throughout the land, 
reinforced by an equal number of the best performers, 
selected under the scrutiny of Mr. Thomas himself, there 
could be no doubt that whatever might be the character 
of the singing, there would be in the orchestra alone a 
fine feast for the lovers of music. 

But, as to the vocal parts, there was a chance for some 
question. No large body of singers in the West had 
been assembled for the rendering of classical music, ex- 
cepting at the German Saengerfests, and these were all 
male voices. No list of musical societies could be found 
excepting of German societies, and amongst these the 
frequent occurrence of the name ‘‘ maennerchor,”’ or 
male chorus, was somewhat ominous. But it was found 
that some of these so-called maennerchors were really 
mixed societies, and careful inquiry discovered the fact 
that quite a number of American societies of really fine 
ability were located at different points. As these facts 
came to light, and as one after another of the societies 
sent in reports of acceptance, the feeling of doubt disap- 
peared, and during the last two or three weeks the acces- 
sions to the chorus have about doubled those received 
during the same time previously. 

Twenty-nine societies are now enrolled, and are, in the 
order of their acceptance, as follows: 

1. Cincinnati Maennerchor. 

2. Harmonic, Cincinnati. 

3. Orpheus, Cincinnati. 

4. St. Stephens, Cincinnati. 

5. Concordia, Milwaukee, Wis. 
6. Mendelssohn, Titusville, Pa. 
7 
8 
9 





. Musical Association, Xenia, 0. 
- Musical Society, Charlestown, Ind. 
. St. Cecilia, Cincinnati. 

10. Germania, Cincinnati. 

11. Philharmonic, Upper Sandusky, O. 

12. Haydn, Middletown, O. 

13. Bliss, Otwell, Ind. 

14. Maennerchor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

15. Harugari, Cincinnati. 

16. Choral Union, Greenfield, 0. 

17. Mozart, Milford, 0. 

18. Musical Society, Lebanon, O. 

19. Druid, Cincinnati. 

20. Western Musical Association, Middleport, O. 

21. Turner, Cincinnati. 

22. Ninth Street Choral Baptist Society, Cincinnati. 

23. Choral Society, Des Moines, Iowa. 

24. Musical Institute Chorus, Wheeling, W. Va. 

25. St. Paul’s, Seymour, Ind. 

26. Oratorio Club, Hartwell, 0. 

27. East End, Cincinnati. 

28. Mozart, Cincinnati. 

29. American Philharmonic, Hamilton, 0. 

The Cincinnati chorus consists of the various societies 
of Cincinnati, increased by individual singers who are 
not members of any society. In this chorus are several 
male societies, aggregating something over a hundred 
singers, including some very fine performers. Of course 
in the chorus these are balanced by sopranos and altos 
not connected with any society, Miss Baur’s Conserva- 
tory of Music furnishing about forty young ladies, that 
are a credit to the institution, and a decided acquisition 
to the chorus. 

The Cincinnati chorus numbers, at present writing 
(January 17th), 640 members, and is constantly increas- 
ing. The outside societies comprise 443 members, so the 
total number in the chorus is 1,083. 

Every few days a letter of inquiry is received from 
some society, whose existence was previously unknown 
to the management, and the preparation for the festival 
has been seized upon in several places as an incentive for 
the organization of a society. In one place, where there 
was no such organization, but proper material for it, a 
first meeting secured about thirty members, and one or 
two subsequent meetings increased the number to forty- 








seven. This, in a place where it was hardly supposed 
twenty singers could be found capable of singing classi- 
cal music. 

The first installment of music was sent out during the 
last of December, and is very nicely gotten up, on good 
strong paper, with clear type. Its contents are March 
and Chorus from the second act of Tannhauser, by Wag- 
ner ; Schubert’s 23d Psalm; Schumann’s ** Gypsy Life,”’ 
and Ave Verum, by Mozart. 

Expressions of delight have been received from those 
who have rehearsed this music, and on the evening of 
January 7th, a mass rehearsal of the Cincinnati Chorus, 
although not having present half as many as the Chorus 
now contains, gave some little idea of what might be 
expected at the festival by the hearty earnestness with 
which they entered into the work. 

The Dettingen Te Deum is now published, and being 
sent out, and we predict for it a warm reception, as the 
bold majesty of its character is well befitting the subject. 

It would be idle to attempt in words to give an idea of 
the pieces thus far issued. We might speak of the bold 
and exhilarating character of the chorus of knights and 
nobles in Tannhauser, of the exquisite beauty of the 
23d Psalm, as sung by a chorus of female voices, and all 
that; but it must be heard to be appreciated. 

The festival will have the best wishes of all true lovers 
of music, in that it is solely in the interest of the art, 
and not intended to enrich the pocket of any one. 

We earnestly trust that the fondest hopes of its friends 
may be realized, and that it may be the means of solid 
advancement in musical matters in the West. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


With the exception of two weeks’ buffoonery, during 
which ** Buffalo Bill” and his braves “‘ bit the dust” of 
the Opera House stage, nightly, to immense crowds, 
there has been but two entertainments in that beautiful 
auditorium during the month past, and the first of these 
the second concert of the 








CINCINNATI GRAND ORCHESTRA, 


ws the event of the month. The programme, given be- 
low, prepared by earnest and thorough rehearsing, was 
both varied and admirable, and the manner in which the 
various numbers were performed, calls for the most un- 
qualified praise. No such music has been heard here for 
many a day as that given by this fine organization in the 
two concerts that have now taken place. 

We have already spoken so frequently of the organiza- 
tion and its claims upon the heartiest patronage o our 
music loving citizens, that we have nothing to add in 
this connection at the present time. 

The indefatigable exertions of Messrs. Brand and 
Ballenberg, and the painstaking rehearsals of the whole 
orchestra, haa given the combination a mastery which 
would secure recognition in the most cultivated and 
critical city in either hemisphere. In fact, in exquisite 
time and tune the Cincinn«ti orchestra is only second to 
that of Theodore Thomas, while numerically it is supe- 
rior, and we see no reason why it should not, in time, 
rival that superb organization as well in artistic excel- 
lence as numercial strength. 

We heartily congratulate Manager Ballenberg upon 
the success that has attended his efforts, and our musi- 
cal people generally, that the prospects of the Orchestra 
as a permanent organization are already secured. The 
Cincinnati Grand Orchestra is now an institution whose 
fame will be national. The next concert will take place 
the first week in February, the programme will em- 
brace the Euryanthe and Raymond overtures, Mendels- 
sohn’s fourth symphony, and will repeat the allegretto 
from Beethoven's eighth symphony. {It will also con- 
tain a new feature—a quartette for violoncello, and a 
fine selection of light music, and will be led by the 
famous cello-player, Michael Brand, of Thomas’ Or- 
chestra. The following programme was given at the 
last concert, January 10: 


PART FIRST. 


Overture—Ruy Blas........0.-..csssseseseeeeseeeeeee Mendelssohn, 
Symphony—Eighth.............. eesccocccecocsccses s POCEROVOM « 
a. Allegro vivace e con bria. b. Allegretto scherzando. 

c. Tempo di menuetto. d, Allegro vivace. 





PART SECOND. 


Overtare—-Rosamunde......... 


CLI 
Waltz—* Neu Wien ’’—‘‘ New Vienna” 


Strauss. 







Reverie—Vieuxtemps. For Orchestra.... - Lange. 
Polka Mazurka—(a.) Arm it AFM.y.......00-csceesseseeees 
Polka Schnell—(b.) GnomenD............60+4+ wecscoscsceed Strauss. 





MUSICAL. 


The third of the brilliant series of chamber concerts 
by Messrs. Andres and Fletcher, was given on January 
9th, at College Hall, to an appreciative audience. 


The (tableaux vivants and instrumental concert given at 
Pike’s, on Tuesday evening, January 21, in aid of the 
Women’s Christian Association. was an artistic and pe- 
cuniary success, and a delizhtful affair in every way. 
There was a large and fashionable audience present, 
who appeared to enjoy the evening very much. The 
ladies in charge promise a repetition of the programme 
at an early date, 


On the 23d ult., a highly successful concert was given 
in the Grace Episcopal Church, Avondale. A _ well- 
selected programme was carefully given, and the syna- 
gogue choir contributed much to the success of the 
concert, which opened with Rossini’s “‘ Tantum Ergo,”’ 
which was «ffectively rendered. Solos were sung by Miss 
Heckle, Miss Fox, and Mr. Newhall, all of whom acquit- 
ted themselves so well that their several performances 
call for no especial mention. The organ solos were 
divided between Prof. H. G. Andres and Mr. Trott, 
whose talents and abilities as organists are too well 
known to need comment. 


Blind Tom at Mozart Hall Jan. 20th for three evenings. 


DRAMATIC. 


Robinson’s new Opera House has alreadybecome a syno- 
nym forsuccess Larg» audiences have beenin  ttend- 
ance since the opening night. The Brandtand allen- 
berg orchestra is an attractive feature of this bright and 
beautiful theater, and is in itself worth the price of ad- 
mission. 

The company improve on acquaintance, «nd, all in 
all, may be set down as an excellent organization. 

At Wood’s, the ‘‘ Fifth Avenue Combination” as 
been giving sensational society plays to houses nightly 
packed with delighted pleasure-seekers. 

The National has been leased by the popular young 
actor, J. Holmes Glover, who will open it on February 
Ist, with a new company, with the production of a new 
drama, ‘* Postheen Pheron.” 


COMING. 


Mile. Aimee and her new Opera Bouffe Company have 
arranged for a season of three nights and a matinee, at 
the Opera House, commencing January 30th. 

The masquerade season will open January 30th, with 
a grand ball masque, at Exposition Hall, under 
the management of the Cincinnati Orpheus Society. 
It promises to excel all former affairs of the kind. The 
music will be furnished by two orchestras, which will 
play alternately—one promenade, and the other dance 
music, 

On Monday evening, January 27, a season of six 
nights and one matinee of English opera will commence 
at Mozart Hall, when Miss Rose Hersee, Mrs. Seguin, 
and Miss Emma Howard will delight the lovers of music 
with all the sweetness of the gift of nature, trained by 
the most perfect culture. Mr. Eugene Clark, a new 
tenor, and Mr. John E. Clarke, a basso, will also ap- 
pear. The repertoire compris 8 “‘ Martha,” ‘‘ The Bo- 
hemian Girl,’’ ‘‘ Maritana,”’ ‘“‘The Rose of Castile,’’ 
one of Miss Hersee’s best pieces, ‘‘ Trovatore,” and 
‘* Fra Diavolo.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault will play in this city 
the latter part of February, opening the 22d. From 
here they return to New York, to play a ten wecks’ 
engagement at Booth’s Theater. 

The Germans of thisci'y are moving to have a first- 
class theater, and, at a meeting held a few nights since, 
committees were appointed to arrange plans, etc. 





—The following pleasant notice of a talented Cincin- 
nati lady is from the Gazelle dei Tea’ri, of Milan, Italy: 

**Rosa Benson, a young debutante, who came from 
America to study in Milan under Professor Sangiovanni, 
will make her first appearance at Lorea, Italy, in the 
opera La Sonnambula, and there is no doubt but that 
she will have such success as her merits deserve, and of 
merits she has many. Beautiful in person, blonde as 
Febo, with a sympathetic voice, fine education, intelli- 
gence, she has everything to arrive at that goal to which 
all aspire and few obtain.” 


















































































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 





















—Warsaw, Ind., is to have an opera house. 

—Jinks says the grocers ought to hire a music teacher 
to teach the scales correctly. —Ezchange. 

Then they would expect other than rromissory notes, 
and would take no stock in ‘* beets.” 

—Why is every teacher of masic necessarily a good 
teacher? Because he is a sound instructor. 

—Berger Family of bell-ringers sail for Havana, 15th, 
on a short Cuban tour. 

--The Vienna Exposition will have a special depart- 
ment for ‘‘ women’s work.” 

—Boston wants the vessels which «are to convey goods 
to the Vienna Exhibition, to start from Boston harbor. 

—Carlotta Patti and troupe narrowly escaped death 
on a Georgia railroad. 

—Why is the world likea piano? Because it is full of 
flats and sharps. 

—When does a lady drink music? 
pianoforte (piano for tea). 


When she has a 


—If the dead do not live after death, why do we hear 
of the Dead March attracting the attention of lovers of 
music ? 


—Chicago has opened an immense public library con- 
taining at least fifteen hundred volumes and two hun- 
dred files of old newspap«rs. 


—In the Wisconsin institute fur the blind, there are 
three choirs, a class of fourteen in harmony, and an 
orchestra of fourteen instruments. 


—-Fifteen hundred acres of land, upon which the city 
of Pittsburgh is now built, was once given for a Stainer 
violin. 


—The convention business has been Glory-ous since the 
issue of Dr. Geo, F. Rovt’s new book for singing classes 
and choirs. 


—Spain is to have an international exposition at 
Madrid, in 1875, for the display of the arts and industries 
of Spain of the present day. 


—Four hundred and twenty-four thousand francs have 
been vpted by the Swiss National Assembly for the pur- 
pose of the Viennese Exhibition. 


—Since New Year’s day, New York has received the 
pleasant addition of 1,700 Italian emigrants. What a 
chance for an opera chorus with high-sounding names. 


—The Cincinnati Grand Orchestra, managed by Mr. 
Louis Ballenberg and Mr. George Brand, have received 
numerous invitations to give concerts in many cities, 
both East and West. 


—The return of M. Paulus, the well-known leader of 
the band of the French Garde Republicaine, to this 
country, with a new musical organization, for an exten- 
sive concert tour, is announced, 


—The Rappel announces the discovery, in the library of 
the opera, o! the unpublished score of a ballet written by 
Mozart, during the mast r’s sojourn at Paris, 1778. The 
piece was called “* Noverre,” or ‘* Les Petits Reines.” 


—Considerable general progress has been mede at th, 
exhibition buildings, Vienna, and the present condition 
assures beyond a doubt their being ready in February 
for the reception of goods. 


—Mendelssohn, says the London Atheneum of Decem- 
ber 14th, is completely in the ascendant as regards ora- 
torioin London. Last Saturday we had ‘St. Paul”’ 
in the Crystal Palace; last night the work was given by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society in Exeter Hall, condncted 
by Sir Michael Costa, of which perfurmance more next 
week ; and this evening (Saturday) ‘‘Elijah’’ will be per- 
formed at the Royal Albert Hall, where “ Athalie”’ and 
the “‘ Lobgesang’’ formed the programme of Mr. Car- 
ter’s concert last Thursday. 








—The first piano ever made in the United States 
was made at Philadelphia. ‘ 

—Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra at Auburn, N. Y., Febru 
ary th. 


—The amusements at Boston are better since the re 


than ever before. 


—Weare deeply impressed by the printed statement 
of a rapture smitten correspondent that Mme. Lucca’s 
voice “has not a flaw or a scratch in it, and is pure, 
warm, and ethereal as a rose-bud in the Northern 
Lights.”’ 


—The widow of the late M. Thalberg, the pianist, has 
presented to the municipal council of Geneva a marble 
bust of her husband, born in that city in 1811. It will 
be placed on the facade of the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique. 


—The Neapolitan papers record the curious fact that 
the local authoritics have granted permission to Mme. 
Thalberg to preserve the embalmed body of her famed 
husband in a glass case, above ground, at the villa of her 
father, the celebrated Lablache, where she resides. 


—The paragraph which appears in all the English 
musical journals to the effect that Nilsson-Rouzaud_ has 
found a formidable rival at the Grand Opera, in Paris, 
in Mlle. Fides-Deverees, is regarded by the Strakosches 
asa weak invention of the managers who failed to secure 
Nilsson. 


—The ‘*Don Carlos’’ of Verdi, which obtained but 
indifferent success at Rome, was recently represented, 
for the first time, at Naples, with immense applause. 
The maestro, the local journals state, was called for not 
less than thirty-eight times in the course of the evening. 
His last opera, ‘‘ Aida,”’ is to be performed at the San 
Carlo during the carnival holidays. 


—The new English pera troupe, composed of Rose 
Hersee, Emma Howson, and Eugenie Stewart, soprano ; 
Brookhouse Bowler, Mr. Chatterson, and Eugene Clark, 
tenori; Gustavus A. Hall, baritone; John Clark, basso ; 
Mr. Seguin, buffo. Miss Stewart and Mr. Clark are 
new to the lyric stage. Their initial performance took 
place in Chicago. 


—It may be accepted as a fact that a hand organ is 
hardly the thing to illustrate a crescendo. Also,.that the 
big drum has wonderful capabilities in that respect. 
Also, that it is real mean for arrangers of orchestral 
music to write pp. for the big drum, thereby paralyzing 
the noble arm that would swing in all the majesty of fff, 
which the unmusical reader will understand as meaning 
‘** bang like thunder.”* 


—It is not to be contradicted that the easiest thing in 
the concert line is to pay your dollar and be a listener. 
And decidedly out of the way are those folks who im- 
agine that composers of music are always being foliowed 
around and tormented by liberal publishers, who beg 
them to write up something for them, at the same time 
flinging numerous bank checks at ’em. On, please un- 
deceive yourselves, good people. Publishers don’t 
* fling’ in that foolish way. Not always. Oh, nu! 


--The purchase of the Gaite by Offenbach is an accom- 
plished fact, and he will take possession in April next. 
With rare prudence he has determined that Paris shall 
always be his center of business, and, to insure his posi- 
tion in the French capital, he has become proprietor of 
one of its most handsome theaters. Not satisfied with 
the money accruing from the sale and performance of 
his partitions in London, Paris, and Vienna, he has 
written an opera bouffe for New York, which he declares 
is better than anything he has ever written. Mr. 
Augustin Daly is invested with all rights and powers for 
producing this work. 


—In speaking of bad conditions of musical instru- 
ments, it is the proper thing to use the old stand-by ex- 
pressions and comparisons, which are supposed to be 
both appropriate and facetious. Thus, a badt ingin 
violins should be alluded to as ‘‘an old cracked fiddle,” 
“* Cracked ” must not be omitted, for a “‘fiddle”’’ tu be 
successfully bad must needs be ‘‘cracked.” A piano 
which has seen better days must be jovially spoken of as 
“an old tin pan.” This expression is as popular as 
taffy. A dilapidated melodeon is generally accepted as 
a “‘ wheezy old box,”’ while a poor thing in brass can be 
called a “fish horn,” a “‘ rasp horn,"’ etc., ad libitum. 























—The general private view of the Royal Academy ex- 
hibition of works by the old masters took place on 
Tuesday, December 31. 

The *“* Museum of Painting ” at Madrid contains more 
paintings by representative artists than any other 
gallery in the world. 

—The magaificent collection of Phoenician antiquities, 
discovered in Cyprus by Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, has ar- 
rived in New York city, and will soon be placed on ex- 
hibition. 

—Among the American artists in Rome who are at- 
tracting great attention is Mr. Vedder. A correspond- 
ent says: ‘“‘ Mr. Vedder’s work during the summer was 
principally upon an oblong painting, intended to be 
-placed overa piano, representing music and dancing—a 
most expressive group, with the drapery carefully 
studied. It was sold for a large sum to a New York 
gentleman ; and the artist is now at work upon another 
of similar form, of which the subject is a wedding pro- 
cession in Venice. Near this isa sketch which is to be 
worked up in larger size, ‘‘ Christ sitting in the Judg- 
ment Hall,’’ looking all the more solitary and forsaken 
in the dim light of the large court from the view of the 
distant figures, which are to be seen withdrawing from 
him. Another sketch, also to be reproduced on a larger 
scale, represents the moment after the crucifixion, 
when general darkness set in, and the dead began to 
walk about the streets. One &lmost trembles at looking 
upon these swathed figures into whose faces the boldest 
of soldiers are timidly peering.”’ 

—The New York Evening Post says: ‘‘Amateurs of art 
see, with regret, the proposed dispersion of the collection 
of studies trom nature made by the late Mr. Kensett. 
May not some arrangement be made by which a portion 
of them can be secured for public education, as well as 
to preserve a suitable record of the esthetic growth of 
this gifted artist? Mr. Kensett, entering upon his study 
of American scenery soon after his first visit to Europe, 
always devoted the summer months of each year to 
painting out of doors, ever showing fine taste in the 
selection and treatment of his subjects, and never swerv- 
ing from it in deference to foreign theories. The result’ 
is a progressive series of studies forming a large and fine 
exhibition of his peculiar abilities. In addition to this 
series are occasional transcripts of European scenery, 
made on his several visits to the old world. If it were 
possible to secure a selection of these studies for a public 
institution, where they would be accessible at all times 
—say one or more of those produced each season, with 
due regard to the various aspects of landscape beauty 
delineated—we are confident that it would prove to be 
one of the most prized and most instructive of our art 
treasures.”’ 

—For a few weeks, crowds of people have been at- 
tracted to the show-window of Mr. A. Metzner, drug- 
gist, at the corner of Washington strect and Virginia 
avenue. On looking in, one is surprised to find an ex- 
act copy, in miniature, of the Cincinnati fountain, in 
full play. What is more remarkable is the fact that it 
is the handiwork of Mr. Metzner, and made from mem- 
ory of one observation and two small photographs. 
We doubt if there are half a dozen persons living who 
could accomplish this artistic feat. 

Mr. Metzner and Dr. Fletcher last spring had a small 
studio and workshop, and modeled many figures in clay ; 
but the doctor gave up the fountain job as an impos-i- 
bility. Metzner, however, finished up his work by 
copper-plating the clay figures, and surprised his friend 
by exhibiting the fountain complete. 

Such a work in New York or Boston would attract 
great attention, and perhaps bring, if on sale, froma 
thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. We imagine that 
with such talent Mr. Metzner would make great repu- 
tation as an artist besides accumulating a fortune.—In- 
dianapolis Herald. 
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K —Ole Bull is coming this way. 
—Joe Jefferson wears ‘‘ specs.”” 
—Lucca was triumphant in Boston. 
—Verdi is coming hither next spring. 
— Max Maretzek has the heart disease. 
—Camille Urso, violinist, Boston, February 5 and 12. 


—Lucca will give two entertainments in Milwaukee, 
February 17 and 18. 


—Mme. Nilsson-Rouzeaud will return to America be- 
fore the close of this year. 


—Madame Arabella Goddard leaves Liverpool for her 
Australian tour on February 11. 


—Mrs. Charles Moulton has been compelled, by illness, 
to postpone her engagements. 

—Adelaile Phillips will shortly start on an extended 
professional tour through the west. 


—Mlle. Bertha Brousel is the last wonder in the vio- 
linist line. 


—Mr. H. J. Schonacker is seriously ill at his home in 
Indianapolis. 


—Patti and Nilsson-Rouzeaud are making things lively 
in St. Petersburg, and never has there been a more brill- 
iant or exciting opera season in that city. 


—Mlle. Albani, the Montreal prima donna, who re- 
cently made her debut in Paris, is under a contract for 
four years with Mr, Gye, of Covent Garden. 


—Olive Logan is making her last tour as a lecturer, 
intending to quit the business in May, and go to Europe 
to reside. 


—Mr. Edwin Norris, the learned author of the Cunei- 
form Assyrian Dictionary, is dead, in London, at the 
age of seventy-seven. 


—Dr. James Peck, late director of the Church Music 
Association, N. Y., has entered a lawsuit against that 
body for five thousand dollars, for salary, as he alleges. 


—Signora Albani, the popular Paris prima donna, 
is a Miss Emma Lajeunesse, born in Montreal, and 
raised in Albany, N. Y. 


—Jenny Lind recently delighted the Americans at 
Florence, by singing in the Episcopal chapel maintained 
by ourcountrymen in that city. 


—The contradictory rumors concerning Mr. Jefferson 
are at last settled, for Joe has actually appeared on the 
stage again. 

—Mlle. Patti took a benefit at the opera, in Moscow, 
on the anniversary of the birth of the crown princess of 
Russia, and received $6,000. ‘La Sonnambula” was 
performed. 


—Strauss says there are not good musicians enough in 
America to make a superior orchestra. Strauss’ Vienna 
band is altogether inferior to either Thomas’ or the‘Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. sf 


—Ossian E. Dodge, the well-known musical dodger 
who made $200,000 out of the serenade concert dodge, 
in attempting to dodge his family responsibilities has 
come to grief and disgrace. 


—Louis Napoleon, Ex-Emperor of the French, died at 
Chiselhurst, England, January 9, at the age of sixty-five 
years. The story of his life is as fascinating as that of 
the most notable hero of fiction. 


—Mme. Olga de Janina, a pianist new to Western 
Europe, is causing a sensation in Paris just now. She 
makes nothing, so we are told, of the “‘ effruyables difi- 
ultes” of Liszt, and is equally great in classical music. 
She has been playing, among other things, an elegy by 
Beethoven (unpublished) extracted from the album of 
the Countess Erdody. 


—Boston says Lucca is vastly superior to Nilsson. 


—Philadelphia critics pronounce Miss Julie Rive fully 
equal, as a pianist, to Miss Krebs. 


—Stella Bonheur, a San Francisco woman, is singing 
in Bavariain grand opera. 


—Among the recent deaths &broad have been those of 
M. Michel Delaporte, a well-known writer of vaude- 
villes, and Tadolini, a Bologne composer of little re- 
nown outside Italy. 


—S.C. Campbell, late baritone with the Parepa-Rosa 
Opera Troupe, will return to America in April. He de- 
nies the stury relating to an alleged melee between him- 
selfand Santley, the tenor. 


—Michael Brand comes from New York soon, to con- 
duct the Cincinnati Orchestra, and the orchestra of Rob- 
inson’s Opera House. He is considered the most prom- 
ising young conductor in the United States, besides be- 
ing a virtuoso on the violoncello. 


—Henry Blagrove, one of the most accomplished of 
English violinists, and one of the first admitted to the 
Royal Academy of Music, when that institution was 
founded, some fifty years ago, died in London, on Janu- 
ary 15. 


—W. J. Halpin, a young actor who played the part of 
**Wolf Slayer” in Buntline’s play of ‘‘ The Scouts,”’ 
was injured internally on the night of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 31st, during his rough and tumble fight with ‘ Big 
Eagle,” and died from the effects of it on January 7th. 


—Brignoli has been cruelly received in Italy. The 
latest admonition came from a small theater in Nice. 
He was to sing in ‘‘ Lucia,” but after the first few 
phrases he was assailed by a storm of hisses and the cur- 
tain was dropped. 


—Carlotta Patti has been offered, by telegraph, from 
Havana, $20,000, gold, for ten performances, but a pre- 
vious engagement with her manager, Max Strakosch, 
compels her to decline this offer. The present will be 
the last season of the celebrated cantatrice in public. 
She retires to private life after this engagement. 


— Miss Hosmer continues to be a model of enthusiastic 
industry at Rome- Orders pour in upon her from all 
quarters. A work for which Miss Hosmer has e\idently 
many orders is the head of Medusa. Her conception 
of this character is very different from that of most 
modern artists. 


—Mr. Gilmore has received a letter from Mr, Dan 
Godfrey, the leader of the band of the Grenadie: Guards, 
in which he expresses the kindest remembrance, both on 
his own part and that of the members of the band, for 
the reception accorded to them by the citizens of Boston 
last summer, and begging his acceptance of a service of 
plate and a set of jewelry, as worn by the regiment, as a 
testimonial of their high appreciation of his personal 
efforts in their behalf. 


—A piano-forte recital was given by Mr. Emil Lieb- 
ling, yesterday, at Claussimin’s music rooms, on Wabash 
Avenue. Mr. Liebling was modestly announced in the 
invitations as a gentleman of -ome talent, and it was 
suggested to a few musical and journalistic people that 
he might be worth hearing. Those in attendance need 
not be told that the promise of pleasure was more than 
fulfilled. We mean that Mr. Liebling is a thoroughly 
equipped musician, with all a musician’s endowments 
and an artist’s skill at hisfingers’end. The programme 
consisted of extracts from Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, and Bach—mostly fugue music. How well the 
auditors present bowed to the spell of his music was 
showed in the warm and liberal applause. It was an 
audience made up of critics in critical mood, and the 
performance was attended throughout with the demon- 
strations which even musicians, who are wrongly deemed 
as always uncharitable toward each other, can make an 
occasion to testify to the popularity of a new performer 
their appreciation of unquestionable talent and skill. 
Who Mr. Liebling is, or where he came from, it has not 
occurred to usto inquire. He is a thoroughly trained 
pianist, and if he purposes making Chicago his abiding 
place, is, we are confident, sure of a bright and success- 
ful career.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Mr. Liebling ‘‘came from ’”’ Cincinnati, Sir, and there 
are more here of the same caliber. We understand that 
our young virtuoso expects to become a student of the 
great Rubinstein. And with his great native gifts, and 
the proficiency he has made in his art, we may expect 














—Augustin Daly has telegraph wires connecting his 
own house, the Grand Opera House, and the Globe 
Theater. 

—At a late meeting of theatrical managers of New 
York theaters, it was decided to do away with a great 
deal of their elaborate, ‘expensive, and useless show bills, 
and reduce their advertisements in the daily papers. 


—A piece with the title, ‘A Woman Pulls Stronger 
than a Hundred Oxen,”’ by emetrio Duca, is now 
being successfully played at he Florentine Theater, 
Naples. 

—In the burning of the library of the late Edwin 
Forrest, on January 15th, the famous original copy of 
Shakespeare was consumed; it was published in 1632, 
and was valued at $5,000. 


—A New York young man, who is inf:tuated with 
Lucca, spent $1,000 for boxes and bouquets during the 
opera season, besides sending the prima donna a superb 
diamond necklace. 

—Considering the frequent losses which actors and 
actresses sustain through the destruction of their ward- 
robes by fire, the profession propose to form a mutual 
insurance association, for the benefit of all branches of 
the theatrical business. 


—The Fifth Avenue Theater Company will appear at 
the New York Theater, on Broadway, in ‘False Shame.” 
It is worthy of notice that this is the theater in which 
Mr. Daly began his career as a manager, and now the 
fire in Twenty-fourth street drives him back to it. 


—The press of the country has come to the conclusion 
that the song of the merry plowboy and the warble of 
the lark should not enter into poetry written for publi- 
cation when the thermometer indicates ten degrees be- 
low zero. 

—The Delaware Indians have come over to civilization 
so completely that the daughters of the tribe are re- 
ceiving, with their other schooling, instruction in music, 
and it is said that pianos and melodeons are quite plen- 
tifully scattered through their homes. 


—All the Parisian play-houses will soon be furnished 
with smvking-rooms, so that the spectators will no 
longer be forced to wander up and down in the street in 
the cold or in the rain when they wish to while away a 
long entre’acte with a cigarette or cigar. 


—It will be interesting to those who propose to place 
articles on exhibition in the Vienna Exposition, to learn 
that the announcement has been officially made that, in 
accordance with a special request, all articles sent for 
exhibition at Vienna will receive patents of protection 
against imitation. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams and daughter are at 
Florence, where they intend passing a month. They 
will then return to Paris for a few days, after which 
they will proceed to Liverpool and Dublin, to fulfill 
several professional engagements. They have engaged 
their passages by the Scotia, which is to sail for New 
York on the 24th of May. 








—Wagner is reported to have forbidden the perform- 
ance of his ‘‘ Tristan et Yseult’’ at the Grand Theater 
of Berlin. He assigns as a reason for this arbitrary 
proceeding, that the city does not possess a cohductor 
able enough to bring out so elaborate a work. 


—Franz Liszt has refused to help the project of raising 
in Vienna a monument to Beethoven. He had been so- 
licited to contribute a cantata and to appear in public. 
The Atheneum says this is due to the treatment he re- 
ceived in Bonn, in 1845, at the organization of the festi- 
val for the erection of the statue. If so, Dr. Liszt has 
a good memory, and knows how to treasure up a wrong. 
But the Musical World thinks very lightly of the Abbe’s 
refusal to participate in the movement at Vienna, and 











from him a noble future as a pianist. 





says : “‘So much the better for the prospective audience,” 
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VOCAL. 
The Brook goes tinkling down the Hill, 
A Jackson. 30 
It is not always safe to buy a song because the title is 
pretty ; but this little ballad is as sweet as its name in- 
dicates, 





** The brook goes tinkling down the hill, 
Singing toward the sea, 
And in the shadow of the mill 
Sits modest Mary Lee.” 


Say, was it Heart-felt. (Kam dir’s vom Herzen.) 
DD) ..ccocrccccsnce voccocsivctoosbooeccoscosccoes ceocsess eccsee Maschek. 30 
The favorite German song, to which is added a new 

and beautiful English translation, by D.C. A. 

**T softly whispered, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ 
With eyes cast down you answered, 
And murmured ‘ Yes, I do love thee,’ 
Say, was it heart-felt?” 

Minnie Bell, 

E6. eevee Tracy. 
Pretty song, with an easy, effective chorus. 





30 





**T know the sweetest little girl, 
Her name is Minnie Bell.” 


Good-bye, Charlie, 
Bb cocseeees seeeee sevens TLOD8On. 


** Good-bye, Charlie, when you are away, 
Write me a letter, love, send me a letter, love; 
Good-bye, Charlie, when you are away, 
Do not forget your Nellie darling.” 


30 





Is there Room in Heaven for Me? 
|] . cevcccreescoccesccees wo seeceee --Saxton. 30 
A very touching cone, with a » melody ‘just ‘suited to the 





Marche Romaine. 
F3 G d. 30 
A delightful slow march, suitable for either piano or 








organ. Organists will find it valuable for a voluntary. 
Return = the a 

D 4.. wotee Root. 10 
Chase a the Chamois. 

FS ccsccscnseseressncensovencsnnzenseenencoseonszecooesoees see-Koot. 10 


Two very etteastive pore eutet from the Musical 
Curriculum. The best of teaching pieces by an experi- 
enced teacher. 


SILVER SOUNDS. 


A new collection of popular VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC, combining 


QUANTITY with QUALITY. 


SACRED SONGS, DUETS, SONGS & CHORUSES, 








Together with Instrumental Gems in every variety of 
form, and the most popular authors of modern music. 








§ This book con-| THOMAS, A great ee § 
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No better present for a musical lady than Sil- 
ver Sounds, bound in gilt. 

No better aid to the entertaining of pany, 
in parlor or hall, than Silver Sounds, ready 
for use on Piano or Cabinet Organ. 

SILVER SOUNDS is issued in decidedly handsome 
style, printed from full sized music plates, on fine heavy 
paper. Price, bound in boards, $2.00; elegantly 
bound in cloth, $2.50; full gilt, $4.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








subject. When sung by a little girl, it touct all 
hearts. 
Happy, though Alone. 

Je cadhenavesecsvesccsones vonesocs ese Ci 30 








Words by Henry Hersee. 

This celebrated composer has never written a more 
beautiful song than this. We confidently recommend it 
to all singers of moderate ability. 

**Alone beside the crumbling fire, 
I watch the embers slowly fade ; 
And mem’ry’s wings, that never tire, 
Bring back life’s sunshine and its shade.”’ 


Something told me you were nessetian 

The warts. of this beautiful song were > published i in othe 
January VisiTor, and the demand for the song is already 
great. ‘*Something told me you were coming”’ will 
probably become one of the most popular ballads ever 
published. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Love’s Dying Dream. 
F sharp 5.. .... Sch ker. 5 
Pianists who have heard the author play this brilliant 
compusition, at his concert, will be pleased to know 
that it has at last been published. Admirers of Gotts- 
chalk’s music will be delighted with this fine composition 
of Mr. Schonacker. 


Sweet Twilight Waltz. 
D3 Henderson. 
Quite easy, and very pretty, with octaves. 


Flick et Flock 





30 





Ketterer. 6&0 





A new, large plate edition of Ketterer’s popular Concert 
Galop, revised and corrected. 








GRADED SONGS, 
BY 0. BLACKMAN. 


These books, by an experienced Principal of Music in 
Primary and High Schools, are prepared with speciai 
reference to the Graded System, now so common in our 
Day Schools, and are working a complete revolution iu 
the system of teaching music. By their use the regular 
teachers are enabied to teach music more successfully 
—_ the special music teachers have hitherto been able 
to do. 

Price: No. 1 (enlarged), 10 cents; per 100, $8.00. 
No. 2, 15 cents ; per 100, $12.00. No. 3, 25 cents ; per 100, 
$19. 00. No. 4, 50 cents ; per oe 00. No. 6, 75 cents ; 
per 100, $62. 60. Published b y 


JOHN CHURCH & C0. 


CINCINNATI, 0, 


The True Choir, 
By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 

Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1. 00 for 
specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI. 





























THE NEW 


Sunday School Singing Book, 
For 1873. 
TO BE READY MARCH Ist. 


Close to the Bible! Close to the heart! 
Close to the musical and religious needs of the Sunday school. 
Great Variety! Deep Feeling! Intense Melodies! 

Responsive Scripture readings (Superintendent or 
Chorister and School), with many songs. 

Illustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 

A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymus and 
tunes that never *‘ wear out,”’ for the family worship and 
prayer-meeting. A few pages of practice and pieces suit- 
able for Saturday afternoon and concert occasions, 





Cuicaco, December 16, 1872. 

Dear Frienp Butss: Allow me to congratulate you on 
the happy and suggestive name you have chosen for your 
new book. 

‘*Sunshine”’ for the dear children! Who will not 
work for that? I have done my best, and in ‘‘ The Sun- 
shine’ and ‘* The Trumpet will Sound in the Morning,”’ 
as well as in my other pieces, have tried not only to make 
** Sunshine for the Sunday School,”’ but to awaken a de- 
sire for that light which shall be perpetual. 

Your ‘‘ Saturday Afternoon ”’ is a most admirable plan. 
Music for practice that goes hand in hand wiih the Sun- 
day school work, fills a want that every teacher experi- 
ences. 

In regard to your own work in the book, I say to you, 
as I have already written to Mr. Church, that I have 
never seen anything to compare with it in variety and 
interest. Your friend, 

GEO. F. ROOT. 





CurcaGo, December 6, 1872. 

Mr. P. P. Buiss—Dear Sir: I most cheerfully accept 
your invitation to contribute to the pages of ‘* SUNSHINE 
ror Sunpay Scuoots.” I think the plan for responsive 
scripture readi: gs will add much to the interest of the 
singing. That God's work may thereby be memorized, 
and that ‘‘SunsHine”’ may illumine many, many Sun- 
day schools, is the sincere wish of 

Your friend, H. R. PALMER. 





Price, single, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A single specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 
cents by the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 





NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
By George F. Root. 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching 
Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony, and Composi- 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations, 
and devices to make class work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are preparing to teach. Ele- 
pat and substantially bound for permanent compan- 
onship. 


8a" No teacher should be without one. Teach- 
ers’ Price, 33.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Ryan's True Guitar Instructor 





Is the best cheap book for that Instrument. 
















Composed by ARTHUR W. FRENCH. 


























WHISPER FAREWELL, MOLLIE DEAREST. 





Arr. by GEO. W. PERSLEY. 
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Whisper Farewell, Mollie Dearest. 1821—3 
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Chopin’s Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 8. 1822—4. 
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Chopin’s Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 3. 1822—4. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








im) 





ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 





RS. H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instr. 
mental Music, No. 345 Rgce Street. 





P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. Address 


e care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Ptieabees 





R. HOEG, Teacuer or Guitar. Orders left with 
¢ Jobn Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





18S MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly 





Se WARWOOD, Teacuer oF VIOLIN. 


Office 
Southwest Corner Fourth and Elm. 1 


y 





ENRY G. ANDRES, Teacuer or PIANO, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. 1 


“< 





ADAME C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 408 Court Street. 





M*®. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacher of Music, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. f-ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John St. Orders left with John Church & Co. f-ly 





Ms LAURA B. JORDAN, Teacuer or Prano, Mt. 
: Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 
y 





bp MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 





(yceresine AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
4 at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. ¥ 





vo WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
VocaL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





1G. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cuttiva- 
TION OF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocan anv Instr. 
e MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





A= MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, etc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt att: ntion. 
ly M. HEIDEL. 





HARLES WARREN, Proressor or Music, contin- 

ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
— John Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
7 





M*s SELMA RAHM, a graduate of the Conserva- 

tory of Stockholm, Sweden, respectfully informs 
the citizens of Cincinnati, that she is desirous of receiy- 
ing pupils on the Piano and in Singing. Residence, 94 
on St., Newport, Ky. Orders left with John Church 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Teacuer or Piano, Guitar, 
Fiute, VioLiIn, VI0oLA, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
Tuonover Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
elasses in vocal and string quartettes. Wilt also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. Residence, No. 109 W. Court St. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. ly 





ITUATIONS PROCURED.—Music Teachers, Organ- 
ists, Choristers, Choir Singers, and Concert Soloists, 
desiring Sr mente. are invited to register their names 
with the N ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. Con- 


nections extensive. Facilities unrivaled. Address 


)inclosing stamp for reply), 





Cinciwneri Gonservetony oF Msi, 
87 West Seventh Street. 
Pupils are received daily during the entire year. For 


particulars, please see circulars, to be had in all music 
stores ; or, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
87 West Seventh Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


National College of Music, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, where may be obtained a 





Thorough Musical Education, 


in all branches of the art. Special advantages of a 
practical nature offered, superior to any found elsewhere. 
All pupils sufficiently advanced will have frequent op- 
portunity of singing or playing to accompaniment fur- 
nished by the Quintette Club. 
The College has a corps of teachers for voice and piano, 
selected from 


THE BEST FOREIGN AN 1 D NT ARTISTS, 


Circulars, with full particulars of time, terms, etc., 
mailed free. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, 


Director National College of Music, Tremont Temple, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








AUBURN 


~ MT. 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


Stands unrivaled as a school for young ladies. With a faculty of 
Efteen instructors of long experience, three of them Professors (grad- 
uates of the first ar in the land), with an unexcelled Location. 
an ample Apparatus, Library and Reading Room, ft affords facilities 
for a course of instruction as thorough as ean be obtained in the 
country 
For Catalogues or information, address: 


ly 1, BH. WHITS, 143 Bace St., Ctscinastt. 





BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. : 
CuurcH Music, Partor Music, 
Orcuestra Musto, Brass Banp Music. 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 
A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Institution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play an instrument. Established 
in 1853. Has graduated over one hundred Professors 0: 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 
JAMES BAXTER, Pres’t, 


12—23 Friendship, Allegany Cv., N. ¥. 





Do you want to learn to play on 


THE FLUTE! 





E. TOURJEE, Manager, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Ryan’s True Instructor wil teach you. 





Church’s Musical Visitor 


Has now been established more than a year. During 
this time it has steadily increased its subscription list, 
until at the present time its circulation is probably 
larger than any other first class Musical Journal pub- 
lished in this country. 

We are daily receiving letters and notices from the 
East, as well as from the West and South, pronouncirg 
this the 


BEST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


as well as the largest, handsomest, and cheapest in 
America, 

Before the close of this Volume we propose to 
DOUBLE OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST, and as av inducement 
to our friends, who will aid in extending the circulation 
of the VisiroRr, we offer the following splendid 


NEW PREMIUM LIST, 


for New Subscribers only, at $1.50 each : 













































No. Premiums. Price. = 
1. Ryan’s True Instructor, for any instru- 
ment desired. $0 75 1 
2. Sheet Music (new 100 1 
3. “*The Glory,” ‘*The Palm,” or ‘ The 
True Choir” 150 2 
4. “The Song Tree,” or complete set of 
“Graded Songs,” 5 books.......0. esse 1% 3 
6. “Madame Rive’s System of Sight Sing- 
ing,” or Short Music....cc. ...cccccccccese 2 50 3 
6. One dozen “* Sparkling Jewels,” for Sun- 
day Schvol 300 4 
7. Cash ° 200 4 
8. ‘“* La Blache’s Vocal Method,” complete. 300 4 
9. Sheet Music (new), or any Musical In- 
strument, WOrth.......ccccccceee niscmbnaten - 350 4 
10, ** Musical Curriculum,” or ‘ Norma 
Musical Hand-Book ”’..........0...------5 300 6 
11. One doz. of ‘* Tue Prize,” ‘* The Charm,” 
* or * The Silver Spray "........00--sesee0 260 6 
12. Plain Guitar . 400 6 
13. Sheet Music (new) 600 6 
14. Cash... 3 00 6 
15. Violin, with Bow, Worth.......c..cssccsersees - 800 7 
16. Plain Piano Stool 600 7 
17. One dozen “True Singing School Text- 
Book” 70 8 
18. Cash 400 8 
19. Violin, with Bow and Case. 1000 10 
20. Guitar, with paper case.... 1000 10 
21. A complete Musical Li 
Glory,” ‘“*The Hour of 
“The New Curriculum,” and ‘‘Nor- 
mal Musical Hand-Book” .......0..0. 8 10 
Fancy Flock Piano Spread (green or red) 10 12 
Sheet Music (new)........ o sevcccceesooocsccocess o 12 
Auy Musical Instr t, worth - 10 12 
ash. 6 12 
Rosewood Guitar (in wood case). .......0000 15 14 
Shryock’s Mammoth Music Charts........ - 1b 16 
One dozen ‘* Triumph,” ** The Pali,” or 
True Psalmist ”’.....-..cccceressseceeoee 
Broadcloth Embroidered Piano Cover.... 
Violin, with Bow and Case, worth....... 
Rosewood Gu:tar, with Case, worth...... 








blegantly Figured Piano Spread 
Fine Violin, WOrth......cccccccccsccesecssses cesses 
Fine Violin, with Box, Bow, and trim- 
mings complete. 
Sheet Music (new) 
Genuine Martin Guitar, with case.......... 
Fancy Flock Piano Spread, with Stool 
to match 
Rosewood Music Box, playing six airs.. 
Any Musical Instrument, worth. ......... 
Portabie Five Octave Melodeon....sr.000-+ 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style A....... 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style C....... 
en ie iin 0 Style 45. 
Mason amlin Organ, Style 45......... 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style 48... 260 00 
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SESSSSBRE SER ESRESS ESSRESS 
E38Eexess see ReSees 


The papers need not all be sent to the same post-office. 
Names can be sent as you get them, with the money, but 
observe the following rules: 

1. Every letter containing names to apply on a pre- 
mium list must so state. 

2. All premiums will be delivered in our office, free of 
expense, but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the 
expense of those ordering them. For premiums for- 
warded by mail, the money must be sent for postage. 
Full directions for shipment should accompany all 
orders. 

3. The final letter calling for the premium, must con- 
tain a complete list of all the names of the club on which 
premiums are claimed, in order that wemay compare with 
our Looks, 

We guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly what 
they purport, and have invoiced them at the regular re- 
tail price. 

Sheet Music ordered for premiums must be selected 
(rom our publications. - 
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THE VERY LATEST! 


The Best Sunday School Music Book! 


Cnagual Variety of Contents. The Best of Anthory. 


The Golden Rule! 
By S. W. STRAUB, 


With contributions from many of the best authors of 
Sunday School Music in America, among which ere the 
tollowirz, familiar to every Sabbath school scholar: 
Grorcse F. Root, H.R. Patmer, W. A. Uapey, 

J. R. Mcpeay, D. Lyon, J. W Kugeces 
A.J. Br~regrigip, Wester Martin, Maria Ste .vs, 
P,P, Bus, D. W. Sniper, N. B. Hou ster. 


and a kt of others, forming the latest, vest, ay i most 
attractiy» collection of Sabbath School Songs ever pub- 
lished 


Especial Characteristics of the Golden Evle. 


In ne yther book hitherto issued has there !een so 
large a number of eminent song writers represented as 
will be .ound in THE GOLDEN RULE. Thus arises 
the UN"SUAL VARIETY of its contents. 

Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over again 
songs W:.ich they have already sung from other books. 
The music in THE GOLDEN RULE is new, ond pre- 
pared eapressly for it. 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will 
carry with them PERMANENT PROFIT, as well as transient 
pleasure and gratification. 


Every Sunday School ts interested in THE GOLDEN 
RULE. It will give satisfaction wherever used, 


THE GOLDEN RULE will be issued in splendid 
style, printed on fine white paper, and strongly bound. 

ill be ready promptly as advertised, when orders will 
be filled in rotation. Al! wishing specimen copies, or an 
early supply, should send orders at once, as the demand 
will certainty be very large. 

Paicr, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30.00 per hundred. A single copy, in paper cover, for 
examination, will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 





Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children! 
TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOE, 


A. N. JOHNSON, 


Author of “* The True Choir” and ‘* The True Singing School 
Text Book,” ec. 


Three classes of Children’s Singing Schools are com- 
monin America: Singing Schools where the only object 
is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the 
principal object is to teach the children to read music, 
and Schools designed to make the children good singers 
in every respect. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


is designed for a Text Book for all three of these classes. 

It contains music from which children will derive as 
much amusement as can be derived from singing without 
learning the rules. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to read 
music readiiy. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to sing 
with the tusteand expression which alone coustitutes 
good singing. 

In fact, this book is believed to teach the “‘ true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught, and is 
therefore called the 


‘True Juvenile Song Book.’ 


Price, $5 per dozen. ey specimen copy, sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the Musica, Visitor. A guod-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuabl 
premium secured wit: very little effort. We have sent 
many beautifal premiums to persons who procured the 
requisite number of subscribers in an hour’s time. It 
18 hot necess iry, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get all the subscriptions at onc place, or to 
send them allin at one time. Tuey may be obtained in 
different towns or States, and sent as convenient. A 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON 8. 8. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


N arth, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGH? TRAINS, 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





&@>-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
rail. oad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask fer tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEPITENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 





NEwW ROvUTE 
OPEN TO 


Chicago and the Northwest 


— 
ss 


: & ANAT 
AQATFAXE TTR ROR 


Ey & 





Will open on Monday, August 26, 1872 
NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 
KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
etRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 8.00 A. M. & 6.30 P.M, 
(CINCINNATI TIME.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


Is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 











Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- 
cured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 
streets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plum Streets. 
GEO. L. BARRINGER, Cc. K. LORD, 

Superintendent. Gen’! Ticket Agent. 





A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO or ORGAN. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE: with all IMPROVEMENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


EXCELSIOR PIANO POLISH. 
Price 50 cents Per Bottle. 
Will keep the case of your Piano in per- 








Pittsburg, Cincin’ti & St, Louis 
Railroad. 
(Little Miami aud Pan-Handle Route.) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest Route to 
All Eastern Cities. 








FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 


Leave, Arrive. 
N. Y. Lightning Express....... 7.30 a.m. 2.45 p.m. 
N. V. Fast Line....ccccccccccosccece 1.35 p.m. 10.50p.m. 
N. Y. Night Express............. 9.45 p.m. 6.30a. m. 
Columbus Accommodation... 4.00p.m. I0.55a, m 
Springfield Accommodation... 9.00 a.m. 5.10 p. m, 
Morrow Accommodation........ 5.15 p.m. 8.50a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 12.05 p. m. 7.35 p.m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 6.15 p.m 6 50a. m 


Loveland Accommodation..... 11.15 Pp. m. 8.00a. m. 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 


The 9.45 p. m. Train leaving, and 6.30a.m. Train ar- 


riving, run daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York without 
detention. 

Pullman’s Drawing-room and Sleeping cars and 
Palace Day and Sleeping cars run through to New York. 

Trains run by Columbus time, which is seven minutes 
taster than city time. 

For Through tickets, apply at the old Office, corner of 
Front and Broadway; No. 3 Burnet House; and corner 
of Vine and Baker streets; and at the Depot, East Front 


street. 
N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m, to 11 


a. m. only. 
The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks baz- 


gage at hotels and residences. 
W. L. O'BRIEN, 
Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent. 


THE NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK. 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
No Teacher should be without it. 
Price, $3.00. 








Steam Jithographic 


PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


EHAGOTT, FORBRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 








cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 
List in another column. 


fect condition. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





Plain and in Colors, a Specialty. 
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We call allentivn to the new Series of 


“TRUE” 
Instruction Books, 


WITH OB WITHOUT A MASTER. 


Each work teaches in a concise and simple manne: 
how to play upon each instrament designated, beginnin, 
with the first principles, and gradually carrying the 
Jearner forward by a course of progressive lessons, suc. 
ae can not fail, if rightly used, of making a good per- 
former, in the shortest possible time. 

The series of ** TRUE” INS! RUCTORS contains th 
following, each book being arranged with especial refer 
ence to being useful and practical for each instrument 
and contairing concise explanations of the practical wu 
of cach inmrument, with rudiments, exercises, and other 
specialties carefully selected : 


RYAN’S TRUE PIANO. 


The Progressive Lessons contained in this book are 
now, and found in no other work. 


BYAN’S TRUE VIOLIN. 


Oontaining all of the late popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE MELODEON. 


Among the Popa songs ure ‘* Pass Under the Rod,” 
* Leaf by Leaf,” “* Ring my Mother Wore,” etc. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLUTE. 


Complete instructions and large collection of nev 
music, 


RYAN’S TRUE CABINET ORGAN. 


Contains preludes and interludes, and selections o* 
beautiful organ music. 


RYAN’S TRUE BUGLE. 


With this little work you can learn to ‘‘ Blow your 
own Horn,” in a few hours practice, to perfection. 


RYAN’S TRUE FIFE. 


Contains all the calls for camp and field duty, besides 
instructions and music, 


RYAN’S TRUE VIOLONCELIO. 


Containing complete instructions, exercises, and ex- 
amples, with extracts from works of Romberg, Dupont, 
Dotzauer, and Hamilton; also a large collection of the 
most popular melodies. 


RYAN’S TRUE FLAGEOLET. 


Containing simple instructions and a large amount of 
popular music, 


RYAN’S TRUE CLARIONET. 


A new and attractive system, with favorite melodies 
interspersed. 


RYAN’S TRUE DRUM. 


A complete manual, giving all the calls, to which is 
XN - 1 ——~ ~o 


RYAN’S TRUE GUITAR. 


In Press, WILL BE Reapy November 1, 
This will be the latest, most original, and perfect chea 
instructor ever issued for this delightful ievtremens. tt 
will contain ing necessary to make a good per- 
former, besides all of the late pupular songs and pieces. 


All of the books in the “TRUE” INSTRUCTION 
series are strongly bound, with illustrated title-page; 
and they are acknowledged to be the best and most com- 
plete, for the money, ever published, 


PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 


Copies sent by mail to any part of the country, post- 
paid, ov receipt of price. U-ual discount to tea-ners 
and the trade. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, UV. 





THE 





By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., and yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
seni to any one desiring them. 
~ John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 








CHARTER AK LIFE INS, CO. 


HARTFORD, 
ZAITIOANNOD 


> eat ny 





J.C. WALKLFEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, - - - + = 810,000,000 
ee * 2) & + 500,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2.613,738 
Lesses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the ‘“‘Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is premners to the public an entirely new foature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which paym: nt of profits ix 
deferr-d. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of th public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen'l Agent, 


73 West Third Street, Cine’ nnati. 





2,000 A DAY. 


We are now printing 2,000 copies per day of our new 
Sunday School Music Book, 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


By James R. Murray, 


and are still behind our orders. No book of the kind 
ever before published has met with such decided success. 
Over 


75,000 ARE NOW IN USE, 


althongh the book has been published but one month. 
Everything new, bright, and beautiful, and by such au- 
thors as Geo. F. Root, P. P. Briss, H. R. Patmer, J. 
M. Kierrer, J. H. Tenney, Lowe_t Mason, etc. If you 
wish the latest and best Sunday School Music Book, get 
**Pure Diamonds.”’ Price, in boards, 35 cents; +3.60 per 
dozen ; $30.00 per hundred. A sample copy, in paper 
covers, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. Sold by all book- 


The Normal. 


By J. Witt1am Surrern. An entirely new book for 
Singing Schools, Conventions, etc. Contains the au- 
thor’s celebrated ‘‘ Normal Method” of teaching; also, 
easy Four-Part Songs, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Chornses, Hymn Tunes and Anthems, by the must pop- 
ular writers. A splendid Convention book. Price, 75 
cents ; $7.50 per dozen. 


The Advance. 


By H. 8. Perxtnss. The great Church Music Book 
for the season of 1873. Unsurpassed for Choirs, Con- 
ventions, Singing Schools, etc. Everything new, fresh, 
and sparkling. Hymn Tunes in all the metres, Anthems, 
Chants, a large number of Glees, and a Complete Ele- 
mentary Course. No better Church Music Book has 
ever been published. Price, $1.25; $12.00 per dozen. 


The Singing School Echo. 


By N. Coz Stewart and J. M. Nortu. A new book 
for Singing and High Schools, Classes, Conventions, etc. 
One of the best and most attractive Singing Books ever 
published. By two practical teachers, and unequaled as 
a Music Book for Schools and Singing Classes. Full of 
bright and sparkling new music. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 
per dozen. 


Brainard’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


: By Geo. W. Brainarp. The latest and best Method 
for the Piano-Forte. Thoroughly progressive and prac- 
tical. Prepared under the supervision of the late Mr. S. 
Brainard, and the result of thirty years’ practical expe- 
rience in Piano-Forte teaching. It is destined to be- 
ceme the standard Piano Forte Method. In this work 
will also be found Karl Merz’s ‘‘ Musical Hints fur the 
Million.”” Teachers are especially requested to examine 
this new work. Price, $3.00. 


Kimball’s New Method 
FOR THE REED ORGAN. 


By Horace E. K1mpa.t. The most complete, thorough, 
and progressive Method for Reep Orcan ever published. 
But one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations 
and directions are given. Recommended as THE BEST by 
all leading Organists, Teachers, and Reed Organ Manu- 
facturers. A large amount of beautiful Reed Organ 
Music, vocal and instrumental, will be found in this 
work. Be sureto get KiMBALL’s METHOD, of you wish the 
latest and best. Price, $2.50. 


NOW READY. 


Brainard’s New Descriptive 


CATALOGUE OF 


SELECTED POPULAR MUSIC. 


A Mine of Information to the Musical. 


This New Catalogue is now ready, and contains full 
description of thousands of beautiful pieces of music. It is 
e SeLectep List, containing only such music as we can 
confidently recommend. Every piece noticed in it is 
meritorious and attractive. With each piece are given 
its name, author, price, key, grade of difficulty, and a 
sufficient description to enable teachers and others to 
judge intelligently of its style and merits. In the case 
of vocal pieces, a verse of the words is quoted. 

This new catalogue is invaluable to all musicians. Sent 
free to any address. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


CLEVELAND, O. 








